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What ought a high-school graduate to be expected to know in 
English and to practice habitually? The question itself shows 
I am limiting my subject to the pupil’s use of English, a fairly 
definite matter, and disregarding literature, in which standards of 
knowledge are much more difficult to determine. Plenty of colleges 
announce, with considerable insistence, their requirements for 
admission, but in practical application none of them seems to 
expect at most more than 70 per cent of these requirements to be 
met by their entering students. Indeed in the great majority of 
cases, through the system of ‘‘conditions,” “‘special students,”’ and 
other administrative methods for avoiding difficulties, even this 
standard is not adhered to. As a matter of fact, therefore, the 
actual standard of admission to college is a very indefinite one, and 
the high-school teacher who is attempting to prepare his students 
to meet it is really much at a loss to know exactly what is to be 
emphasized. 

And the standard for students going into business is still vaguer. 
The boy prepared for college is presumably able to write under 
pressure a fairly neat reproduction of his instructor’s opinion on 
Lady Macbeth or of the causes of the fierce spirit of liberty in the 
American colonies as set forth by Edmund Burke, but nobody but 
the non-collegiate student himself is able to tell what he has been 
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confronted with, and even he often finds the telling a difficultly 
vague matter. Of course everybody repeats that the high-school 
graduate should know how to write a letter correct in spelling, 
punctuation, grammar, sentence-structure, etc.; but, as every- 
body knows he is not able to, and, as the majority of employers 
are equally incapable, this standard becomes quite as indefinite as 
that for entrance to college. 

This extraordinary lack of definiteness of aim and of clear 
organization is from the teacher’s point of view perhaps the great- 
est difficulty in English teaching. When a teacher meets for the 
first time a Freshman class in college, for example, he can have no 
precise idea of what its members know without at once giving the 
class some sort of examination. This may be true to some degree 
in other subjects as well, but the teacher of mathematics is at least 
fairly certain that the entering student knows the difference between 
an integer and a fraction, and the meaning of angle or circum- 
ference. The English teacher is quite as certain that some in his 
class will be innocent of knowledge concerning such fundamental 
terms as phrase, clause, and noun. What is true of the college 
teacher of English is just as true of the high-school teacher, since 
standards for the grades are equally vague. In consequence, every 
course in English is forced to begin at the beginning, and to attempt 
to cover, in the few hours allotted to it, not only the subject in 
hand, but everything else in the English field. We muddle over 
the same old subjects in Freshman English that the students have 
been muddling over ever since the sixth grade, and the orthodox 
requirement of accuracy in spelling, punctuation, grammar, and 
sentence-structure is repeated unblushingly for every class in the 
high school, for every class in the university or college, and even 
then—so we are told—is never attained. Yet the requirements of 
English are not so numerous, nor the standards of practical usage 
so high, that they are as unattainable as they seem. It is this 
same everlasting muddling which wastes our time, dulls the interest 
of our students, and makes results in English so absurdly inade- 
quate—this and two other circumstances. 

The first is the assumption that vitiates so much of our scho- 
lastic work—the expectation that not all of anything is to be 
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mastered, but only 60, 70, 75 per cent of it. It is exactly the 
remaining 25 per cent or more which renders necessary so much 
of our wasteful repetition. 

The second is the fact that our present standards are based 
for the most part on theory, on what we should like our students 
to know, not on any thoroughly carried-out investigation of what 
the average adolescent can actually know and put into practice. 
As a matter of fact, we seem ignorant of that in every department 
of knowledge; at least inquiry among the educational experts and 
the psychologists fails to find many tangible generalizations. 
Thorndyke’s scale for composition is of some assistance, perhaps, 
but does not pretend to meet all difficulties. The report of the 
Committee on English for the Elementary Grades, as presented 
at the National Education Association, in St. Paul, showed at once 
that it was formulating an ideal rather than an irreducible minimum 
of achievement. It actually sets down more for the sixth grade 
to accomplish than the colleges ask, and do not secure, from their 
entering students. Such ideal standards are highly desirable and 
necessary; they should be formulated in detail and with optimism; 
but misused, they become almost vicious in their results. Inexpe- 
rienced teachers try to achieve all and achieve nothing. The sort 
of standard I have in mind should be framed in a pessimistic spirit; 
it should be based, not on ideals, but on actual accomplishments; 
it should embrace, not the substance of things hoped for, but the 
hard residium of things possessed. 

Can such a standard be formulated—an irreducible minimum 
for every high-school graduate, a fixed standard, not only of knowl- 
edge, but of practice? Mention was made above of the average 
adolescent. Of course no such person exists. But the law of 
averages makes us expect that out of any considerable number of 
students 25 per cent will fail to obtain a passing standard. We 
may perhaps place our irreducible minimum of achievement then 
at a point which such a percentage cannot attain without difficulty. 
It is, of less importance to fix our standard high than to fix it some- 
where; it can be raised as circumstances make that possible. 

To take a very precise example: spelling. Under present 
conditions, when a teacher faces a class in English he knows almost 
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nothing about its powers, even in that very sharply defined field, 
except that some of the class, be they pupils in the eighth grade, 
Freshmen in high school, Freshmen in college, or Seniors in the 
university, are sure to spell wretchedly. Perhaps it is impossible 
for adolescents, 80 per cent of them, to learn to spell all the usual 
words in English. Whether it is possible or not, nobody, I believe, 
is able to say with authority. All sorts of varying mental habits 
complicate the problem. Very well; let us set our standard in 
spelling of entrance to the university thus: all Freshmen must 
know how to spell the group of words which vary between ie and 
ei. We should like to have them spell other words correctly too, 
but we shall insist only on this particular group. Some of the 
students will find no difficulty; others will need to learn the simple 
rule with its few exceptions; most may require drilling, to make 
the correct spelling a matter of habitual use. But I believe no 
person will assert that any high-school student, let alone 80 per 
cent, positively cannot learn this group of words. Such a standard 
would be inadequate—of course it would; but think of the relief 
to any teacher of English if he knew that all the students before 
him did spell with invariable correctness even so simple a group of 
words as these. 

And thus it could be in other phases of English, though the 
precise standard would be more difficult to define. The formu- 
lation of such a standard will be greatly assisted by the recognition 
of a few obvious but often disregarded principles. I should per- 
haps repeat that I am referring only to standards in English as 
used by the students: the study of literature—how English is used 
by other people—offers different problems and requires a different 
approach. Suppose we are formulating an irreducible standard 
for the student entering college: that will present as many and as 
illuminating difficulties as any. What are the limits of such a 
standard ? 

We may first of all omit from our textbooks all discussion of 
disputed points. At once the books are cut in two. Take for 
example the discussions of diction and grammar. Almost every 
text announces solemnly that ‘‘underhanded”’ is colloquial, that 
“none” always requires a singular verb, etc. Yet the new Web- 
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ster’s International admits ‘‘underhanded”’ without comment, and 
the New English Dictionary shows ‘‘none”’ with a plural verb since 
Alfred, and as now the commoner form. This may trouble the 
teacher’s.own linguistic conscience, he may disapprove with all his 
soul; that for the moment is not the question. He simply need 
not, in the face of these authorities, insist upon these disputed 
points. Sufficient remains to exercise one’s self upon. But enough 
goes overboard to diminish the burden greatly. 

Next, we may in formulation of such a standard throw out 
everything which the high-school student cannot make use of in 
his daily life now. We shall not try to prepare him for what he 
may find desirable when he is fifty, but for what he is actually 
doing now that he is fifteen. Practical English is not so much 
a matter of knowledge as of use. It is doubtful if any linguistic 
theory ever does really do a boy any good except as he actually 
puts it into immediate practice. With this comes the recognition 
of another principle: what the high-school student needs for his 
immediate use must satisfy the colleges. Most college authorities, 
I think, will be disposed to be content with this; at least they have 
no right to ask more, nor are they getting more despite their pub- 
lished statements. 

A fourth principle I have already alluded to: this standard 
must be formulated, not on the basis of theories, but so far as 
possible on actual investigation of both the student’s needs and 
his powers. For example, do students need to know the rule for 
punctuating quotations within quotations, which we begin to 
inculcate in the third grade and which 75 per cent of college Fresh- 
men do not know? Can 80 per cent of third-grade students indeed 
understand what one means by a quotation within a quotation ? 
Personally I am unable to say. That, however, is a very 
simple example from a large number of much more important 
difficulties. 

Finally, the standard should if possible be a positive statement 
of things to be accomplished rather than a negative blacklist of 
mistakes to be avoided. Too much of our English instruction does 
not consist simply in saying that one must not do this and one must 
not do that, until good English becomes a thing of clogs and 
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strait-jackets. Our standard should be one of achievement, not 
of prohibition. 

Perhaps it may be well to give, simply by way of illustration, 
a brief statement, even though founded upon pure theory, not 
investigation, of what might be agreed upon for Freshmen in high 
school. Suppose we should all unite to bring about the following, 
not only in knowledge but in habitual use: 

1. The correct spelling of words ending in silent e when suffixes 
are added. 

2. The correct management of the principal parts of verbs, not 
only in writing but in speech. 

3. The avoidance in speech and in writing of “hadn’t ought,” 
“ain’t,” and incorrect uses of ‘‘don’t.” 

4. The disentangling of “affect,” “effect”; “principal,” “prin- 
ciple’; and a dozen more similar groups. 

5. The correct use of semicolons between independent clauses. 

6. The recognition always of sentences as such so that no groups 
of words not sentences are punctuated as sentences. 

7. The mastery of some form of simple parallel sentence con- 
struction; with prepositional phrases, for example. 

8. The writing correctly of a simple narrative, without any 
fancy frills, but clearly, simply, straightforwardly. 

Is that too much to expect to accomplish with every student 
who deserves to become a second-year student? Is it accom- 
plished now in any public school in this country even with half the 
students? If it could be accomplished would it not relieve all the 
rest of the student’s course of a vast amount of difficulty? As it 
is, what happens? He takes a shot at these points, but also at 
a dozen others—a little rhetoric, a lot of technical grammar, short- 
story writing, dramatization, heaven knows what. Do not mis- 
understand me. I would not limit the high-school course; I 
believe in short-story writing and dramatization, but I want certain 
precise things definitely and everlastingly accomplished, and I 
I believe they can be accomplished if we set our minds steadfastly 
to it. 

This then is the ideal—a definitely stated standard of achieve- 
ment in English for the grade schools, the high schools, and the 
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college Freshman. Each teacher knows exactly what he has to 
build upon. Each has a definite task to accomplish. Each pro- 
ceeds to do it with such diligence as he can muster, and by the 
methods he thinks most desirable. The wider the acceptance of 
this standard the easier the task will be. Does not the very pros- 
pect seem to every English teacher almost utopian ? 

Of course there are difficulties. One of these is the fair formu- 
lation of the standard itself, but a moderate standard can certainly 
be found, and even a moderate standard will be of assistance in the 
present welter of uncertainty. Another is the difference in students 
—a very real difficulty. However, I believe that usually if a fair 
standard, stated precisely and definitely, is presented to a student, 
and he knows one means what one says, 100 per cent excellence, 
and not the namby-pamby achievement of 75 per cent, he will gird 
up his loins and do what is set before him. Some exceptional cases 
would no doubt occur. In such cases, when the student does really 
deserve promotion a frank and detailed statement of his English 
deficiencies (only possible when a detailed standard exists), by 
his former teacher, will make it possible for the continuance of the 
necessary training on his weak points without waste of time. 

And I have no doubt there will be objections. I know as well 
as anybody that English is not merely a matter of chasing stray 
commas and deformed syllables; it is a training in character, in 
imagination, in spiritual qualities. But so is all education, and 
English as part of this curriculum has its own specific problem. 
Nothing is more noticeable in recent publications nor in educational 
associations than the way in which every subject is attempting to 
develop the “soul” of the child and to enlist his interest. This 
is no doubt commendable; but, frankly, is not the best way to train 
a boy’s soul and character to give him a necessary task and see 
that he does it; and is not the way to enlist his interest to make 
that task definite, precise, tangible? Students respect only serious 
work, and much English instruction is a joke because it is not 
serious work, but frivolous play. The business of English instruc- 
tion is primarily to teach English; if it does so, it will train the soul 
fast enough. Instead we are trying to do everything else under 
heaven, and many assert we are accomplishing nothing. I believe 
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as much as anybody that English should be vital, interesting, 
stimulating, but it will be only the veriest twaddle if it is not based 
on the accomplishment of a definite, precisely realized purpose. 
Such achievement becomes more possible if we formulate a mini- 
mum, an irreducible standard. 

For the formulation of such a standard for high-school grad- 
uates, the Montana State Council of the Teachers of English has 
appointed a committee of five, made up of two high-school English 
teachers, two high-school principals, and the head of the depart- 
ment of English of the state university. This committee has 
adopted for its guidance the principles discussed in this paper, and 
has divided the field for investigation into the following subjects: 

I. Spelling. What words are to be learned? Are the rules 
of spelling worth using; how? 

II. Diction. What usages are to be drilled upon ? 

III. What mistakes in grammar are to be eradicated? How 
much theoretical grammar is to be known? 
IV. What uses of punctuation are to be taught ? 

V. How much theoretical rhetoric is to be taught? What 
forms of composition are to be taught? What matters of 
sentence-structure, not covered by grammar, are to be 
taught ? 

We shall welcome suggestions or criticism. 




















THE STRUGGLING HIGH-SCHOOL LIBRARY 





MABEL FLETCHER 
High-School Library, Decatur, Illinois 





Among many faculty members, unfortunately, and among 
students, in spite of an intelligent, growing school-consciousness, 
there prevails the mossy idea that the library is the place wherein 
you look up articles in an encyclopedia, and that the librarian is the 
spinster who charges your books after school, and keeps track, by 
some sort of diabolical bookkeeping, of the fines you owe. She has 
time to read all the good books and magazines. She has no ‘‘home 
room” to contend with, and she is but a spectator at the great 
youthful drama, her days passing like peaceful clouds over the hills. 

Now the high-school library, like any other, is the storehouse 
of facts, but it is much more. It is an energetic, star-reaching 
institution of definite moral worth to the community; it is red of 
blood and unashamed of dreams. The librarian, has, indeed, a 
knowledge of bookkeeping by double entry, scorned by Paragot, 
but she has—or should have—what is worth far more—under- 
standing. And it is this understanding which, in a little growing 
library, hampered, perhaps, here and there over the country by 
lack of space, funds, and even appreciation, must carry on with a 
Midas touch a work so largely composed of routine drudgery. 

Every high-school library—and I speak now of libraries that 
are in some measure organized, and in charge of a librarian who 
gives more time to library work than to teaching—should mean 
to students and teachers not only a cleanly workshop where coveted 
facts may be seized upon, but also a restful haven, favorable to 
good, clear thinking, and, above all, a place where inspiration 
comes unsought. 

The obstacles to such a condition aremany. In the first place, 
the librarian has, of necessity, long hours. She begins work about 
eight o’clock, and has to evict tenants to get away by five. She 
has, in all probability, no vacant hour, and her forty-five-minute 
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period for luncheon is often cut short by seekers for fact. She 
has classes, perhaps, in some subject or subjects, necessitating 
the preparation of lessons, and often the marking of many themes, 
and many conferences after school, plus the use, in classrooms, of 
much vitality and personality. With such handicaps, plus the 
large amount of routine clerical work she must perform, if there is 
no assistant—and even if there is—the average librarian cannot be 
the inspirational force she should be in “‘the realms of gold.” 
Ideas that are most dynamic are born, nine times out of ten, of 
moments of leisure, of the winging of the mind to heights unguessed 
in the hurly-burly of I-must-do-this-and-this-and-this in an hour. 
The words that have changed the trend of lives are spoken usually 
in moments when the grim machinery of making a living is for- 
gotten, and the little quiet pools of thought or feeling, or the 
cataract of inspiration somehow pass from the older, poised heart 
to that of eager youth. So, harried by all the things that be, the 
librarian, if her service is of the finest, must maintain an air of 
tranquillity through charging rushes, time-eating teachers’ meet- 
ings, and all school exigencies. She must try to serve just as 
effectively and spontaneously as if she had the period of rest 
accorded to the other teachers, and she must learn to reach that 
point, far beyond fatigue, where consciousness takes an extra spurt 
and works anew. 

Perhaps even more than the long hours unbroken by relaxation, 
the exigencies of routine work handicap the librarian in the small 
high-school library. To label books, “‘read”’ shelves, mend books, 
and prepare new books for the shelves at the same time one hunts 
for Jane the red book which Susie had last week, and for James a 
list of all the trees of literary and historic fame, not to mention 
the thousand and one questions asked by Mary and Jane’s school- 
mates, requires some ingenuity and dispatch. Skilful indeed is the 
librarian who can combine the two, especially when she is besieged 
many times an hour for anything from ‘‘pen points” to paste to 
paste on Susan’s shoe sole. 

Even in a faculty where there is excellent co-operation, there 
still will be many teachers who, without examining material on the 
subjects they assign, or, without knowing if there is any material, 
will send from forty to one hundred students a day to work in the 
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library. The librarian here has but one course: she must let go 
by the board accessioning and cataloguing, and, working with 
several students, find the references. These students she can, in 
some instances, ask to help others working on the same problem. 
If the rush is too great, no actual teaching of the ways of tracing 
elusive material can be taught; the references desperately gleaned 
in the first search can be given to the students, and they must 
organize their material as best they can. Remarkable indeed is 
that school in which the instructors are broad enough to recognize 
the value of making definite assignments in library work, even 
unto pages. 

The high-school library is the recipient of requests that are not 
likely to be made in the average public library. Teachers ask that 
_books relating to their subject be given a more prominent place— 
moved, perhaps, from the lowest shelf to the highest; or a peda- 
gogue pleads, in the face of a shelf-list and catalogue, for a complete 
list, by author and title, of all the books in the library—“‘it would 
be such a help to the busy teacher; it takes too much time to use 
a catalogue.””’ Wherever possible, even requests rather unreason- 
able should be granted, though it involve the shifting of hundreds 
of books and spending hours out of school time, for anything that 
helps to create a bond of close sympathy between library and class- 
room is worth while. 

Far more difficult than helping a score or so of students every 
period is the problem of the elimination of students. Those most 
experienced in high-school libraries—and they are not impractical 
souls—say that children should be allowed to go to the library any 
vacant period during the day and browse unquestioned in any of 
the books. If less latitude is allowed, to decide when a shiftless 
student shall be sent back to his study room (especially if some 
teacher is saving his soul), is a problem which looms larger than 
even those in charge of session rooms realize. Tommy must get 
his geometry, yet Tommy, whose home library consists of Tales of 
the Galveston Flood and The Fireside Visitor, certainly should see 
The Youth’s Companion and St. Nicholas. If Tommy has a very 
troublesome disposition, also an assured place in the well-meaning 
heart of the aforesaid soul-saver, the librarian is likely to run 
amuck. On the other hand, the librarian is likely to regard as 
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daily-visiting, exemplary students those whom canny teachers 
openly proclaim pirates, outlaws, and desperadoes, making sinister 
designs under an apparent yearning for culture from the printed 
page. Only a sense of humor added to the usual common-sense, 
and the dictates of a warm heart, can sail any guardian of books 
over these troublous seas. A paper might be written on this 
subject. 

The problem of book selections looms large in a school library. 
In some cases, as school surveys have revealed, the librarian has 
not known what books were to be placed upon the shelves until the 
volumes were brought to their keeper. The librarian should, of 
course, not only know, but help to decide, what shall be ordered; 
but the lists of books, if the institution is to be most effective, 
should come in by departments. If the teaching staff is weak 
in places, if certain departments are content with the textbook 
question-and-answer method, the problem then is, not only to get 
the head to turn in lists of books invaluable in his work, but also 
tactfully to arouse in him an interest and appreciation of what 
is already in the library. On the other hand, a department alive 
and kicking with ideas, a department including, perhaps, several 
souls not contented with a Bachelor’s degree, will demand too large 
a share of the meager book fund. Then, too, reference books 
used widely and enthusiastically by one teacher and his students 
will be condemned by the next (usually young), and the librarian, 
as best she may, has to guard against the purchase of many copies 
of books which will not be as useful in the sixth year of their school 
life as in their first. 

How can the library in its struggling days be made a small social 
center for the school? The upper classmen will, on the whole, use 
it readily enough for various purposes. The dragoness who has 
to separate fond pairs of Emmelines and Geoffreys who come down 
ostensibly to read the Lookout, often has dour thoughts on the 
subject. The fact remains, however, that in the average school 
the library is not a vibrant personality. It is not always easy for 
the librarian to suggest to the English teachers that she be given, 
once at least, every Freshman class, and that the class meet for 
that time informally, if possible, in the library. High-school 
instructors sometimes fail to realize what a catacomb a big, new 
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building seems to beginning students, and if, in the first week or 
two, the pupils not only learn where the books are, but how to use 
them, and if they feel that the librarian is their friend, personally 
interested in their likes and dislikes of folk of the page, much is 
accomplished. Where shall one find time for this ? 

The biggest problem of all to the school librarian who has no 
workroom, rest time, or regular assistant, is the problem of cata- 
loguing. In a public library the books are accessioned in the 
librarian’s room, and catalogued in the holy quiet of the cataloguing 
room. The public may wail, but books are not given out until 
the niceness of bookkeeping is finished. In a high-school library 
the books too often must lie on the reading-tables, to be swooped 
down upon by students and teachers. Students may be denied— 
but the faculty? ‘‘And another ant went in and took another 
grain of wheat, and another ant went in and took another grain 
of wheat’’—till by nightfall, the librarian, tearfully contemplating 
her depleted granary, is tempted to use a repressed piratical 
vocabulary. 

If the books remain, the problem is still complicated. To 
catalogue with nicety in the intervals between the rush of classes, 
while you see that from twenty to eighty students study; to keep 
books and periodicals put away between hours; to assort passing 
cards; to help students with reference work—one needs to be a sort 
of Gargantuan centipede. After school comes the charging rush, 
which sometimes does not fully abate till half-past four or five 
o’clock. By the time the stray books are put away and the cir- 
culation counted, the average librarian is not in trim to catalogue 
even Tom Sawyer. 

In the days to be, our high-school libraries will be in charge of 
men and women who have the finest education, both usual and 
technical, plus warm hearts, richly vibrant to the youthful flow 
of life in the most human of institutions. They will equal—or 
surpass—our best supervisors of today. In the meantime, their 
way is being paved by souls no less earnest, but handicapped in 
almost every case by lack of time, rest, and model libraries to visit. 
Yet today a high-school librarianship offers the richest possibilities 
in high-school work, save that of principalship. Lucky indeed is 
the pioneer who is called thereto. 














A PLAN FOR READING A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S 
DREAM 





ISABEL GRAVES 
Temple University, Philadelphia 





Among possible methods of bringing into effective contact the 
boy or girl and A Midsummer-Night’s Dream a teacher has wide 
choice. Aiming to arouse, to strengthen, and to enrich certain 
latent powers in the spiritual make-up of the boy and the girl by 
bringing about an interaction between these powers and elements 
of the play, he must make his decisions in accordance with the 
capabilities of the individuals who compose any given class. One 
constant factor in the situation he can count upon: all the pupils 
delight in life and activity, and A Midsummer-Night’s Dream is a 
reproduction of activity and of life as seen by a young man respon- 
sive to youth and conscious of its standards of value. First and 
last the teacher should be mindful of that great advantage of 
dealing with a play, namely, that a play is first something to be 
acted rather than to be thought about or pondered ever so weightily. 
Here is an invaluable lever; boys and girls of high-school age are 
much concerned about what people do and how and why, and a 
play is created primarily to show people doing things; in addition 
it shows how and why they act in a given way. Aside from this 
most important element in the treatment of a play, there should be 
much individual difference in the handling of different classes who 
read the Dream. Of various possible plans for guiding boys and 
girls into an acquaintance with this play, one is outlined in the 
following notes. This plan assumes that the teacher is in duty 
bound to give pupils opportunity for initiative, that whether the 
teacher takes or does not take time to set forth his opinion—in 
matters of opinion—he should provide occasion for profitable 
self-expression on the part of the pupil. 

For the sake of greater clearness in the presentation of this 
plan a division is made into successive steps. These have to do 
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largely with classroom procedure and should not be understood as 
necessitating identical partition in assignment of work. They do 
represent stages of progress and therefore must be adapted to 
individual groups, for each class should have set for it its appro- 
priate pace. With many classes the divisions I-VI should certainly 
be covered in six recitation periods, division VII deserves another 
week, and VIII and IX would naturally be carried out in programs 
for the general assembly or in other extra-classroom activities. 
Aside from attendance upon a public performance of the play or 
participating in one, this program, for classes responsive and not 
too large who have the advantages of good teaching and adequate 
library facilities, should be completed in about fifteen or eighteen 
periods. The teacher who has less fortunate conditions should 
regard this plan as offering for his choice various possibilities. 
First of all, certain setting up or tuning exercises are desirable 
and will in the end prove economical of time. These exercises 
are oral themes of such a sort as will bring the student into a more 
sympathetic, comprehending attitude before he opens the book of 
the play. For the first informal speeches the teacher should 
select pupils who have previously shown their power to stimulate 
their fellows by an effective, vivid style. These oral themes, to be 
of worth, must be unaffectedly enjoyed by the class, including 
the speaker; to have ora! themes given in a lifeless or insincere 
manner to a listless class is sheer waste of time and a throwing 
away of a valuable opportunity for social functioning. Under 
fortunate conditions some of these themes will be based on a review 
of earlier reading; others should send the pupil to new books to 
learn about Shakespeare’s boyhood and probable boyhood interests. 
Most delightful reading may be done if there is wise choice of 
books. Pupils will probably need help before they can restrain 
themselves from attempting too big a subject and before they can 
see the greater value of vivid details on a carefully limited topic. 
Frequently a subject may be divided and the parts presented 
seriatim by two or three pupils; this division calls for thoughtful 
planning of teamwork. The class should be led to feel that in the 
oral theme each pupil has an opportunity to give help or pleasure. 
When the right books are not accessible to the pupils, the teacher 
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will have to present some of the oral themes; lack of time may 
seem to necessitate the same unfortunate change; but in all cases 
the teacher must guard against overloading the pupils with informa- 
tion interesting chiefly to himself, and against talking when the 
pupils should be having opportunity for expression. 
A. Topics for oral themes preceding any reading of the play. 
1. What Shakespeare’s neighbors believed about midsummer night; see 
Mrs. Frederick Boas, In Shakespeare’s England. 
2. Plays given in compliment to nobility or royalty; see chapters in 
Kenilworth, and pages in Boas, In Shakespeare’s England. 
3. What Shakespeare did in school; see W. J. Rolfe, Shakespeare the Boy; 
Eva March Tappan, Jn the Days of Shakespeare. 
4. Stories about Theseus; see “‘The Minotaur,” in Hawthorne, Tanglewood 
Tales. 
5. Theseus; see Charles Kingsley, Greek Heroes (for older pupils). 
6. Hippolyta; see chapter entitled “Hercules” in Emilie Kip Baker, 
Stories of Old Greece and Rome (p. 219). 
7. Pyramus and Thisbe; see Josephine Preston Peabody, Old Greek Folk 
Stories. 
All of these topics, and not merely three, may be means of bringing 
the boys and girls of the class nearer to the England of Shake- 
speare’s boyhood. To the Elizabethan spectators of the play the 
names of Theseus and Pyramus and Thisbe were familiar. We are 
in danger of forgetting how widely known in Elizabethan times were 
the Metamorphoses and parts of the Aeneid, both in Latin and in 
translation. Classical names and other elements in mythological 
stories were glibly repeated by many who had never read a book. 
Halliwell-Phillipps says: 

In point of fact, classical allusions were much more general and popular 
in Shakespeare’s age than at the present, and scarcely a ballad can be found of 
the time of Elizabeth that does not refer to some tale of antiquity. The fate 
of Pyramus and Thisbe, now confined to boys of public schools (who have 
read Ovid), was then a subject of popular sympathy.* 


The question as to what version of the old stories shall be used 
by the pupil is very important. Between Kingsley’s account of 
Theseus and Plutarch’s, for example, there is a world of difference. 
Little will be gained if an untrained, immature pupil is left to 
grope his way through handbooks designed for college students 
* Introduction to A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. 
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of literary history. The condensed accounts of Gayley and other 
scholars, invaluable for the adult reader, have little for the average 
pupil in the first two years of the high school. 

Before leaving the question of oral themes let us note that, 
when the class has made some progress in the reading of the play, 
other informal speeches may explain allusions to Elizabethan life 
and manners; they should always precede oral reading of the scene 
in which the allusion occurs and should bring fresh information 
and pleasure to hearers. The themes based on list A, however, 
should come before any assigned reading in the play. After 
these have been given, the class should be ready for direct attack 
upon the play. 

I. At the beginning of a period, before the books are put into 
the hands of the class, the teacher should point out that in A 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream we find a wedding to be the beginning 
and the end, and yet not the heart of the play. Throughout our 
reading of the play we are occasionally reminded of the wedding, 
but otherwise we should often forget about it. Expectation of 
the wedding is somewhat like a frame for the different pictures 
which we watch, but in connecting, as it does connect, each of the 
different stories that make up the play, it is also a framework; 
it joins different parts and holds them in positions of due relative 
importance. From silent reading of Act I, scene 1, Il. 1-19, let the 
class discover the people whose marriage is to be celebrated with so 
much ceremony. This passage and the last song of the fifth act 
the members of the class should recognize as the outer edge of the 
framework. They should also observe in response to questions 
that the first and last scenes of the play have the same setting, 
that they both occur in the palace of Theseus in the city of Athens. 
This of course is quite what we should expect for the royal wedding. 

With this barest sketch of the framework in mind we should 
next ask what it incloses and supports. We may get the most 
immediate answer from discovering the setting of the central 
portions of the play, Acts II and III and most of IV. These all 
belong in a wood near Athens. Let the teacher explain that when 
we fairly give ourselves up to the Dream we are in a strange, 
lovely, moonlit world of shadowy and bewildering happenings. 
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Such a wood as Will Shakespeare the boy well knew, we see repeopled 
with fairies, four mortal lovers, and workingmen from Athens. 
From fireside stories, from school tasks, and from holiday sports 
had come to the boy pictures and dreams of the greenwood, of 
mischief-loving Puck, of the wonderful power of the fairies, and of 
many a charm to bring back a wayward lover; and vivid and lasting 
in his memory were images of the handicraftsmen of Stratford 
and the country about. Just such incongruous pictures and people 
and events Shakespeare shows in the forest of dreams, and the 
strangeness of the grouping pleases us. The play is a medley of 
moonshine and moonlight, of farce and poetry, of classic and 
Elizabethan times, of reality and dream. A five-minute talk by 
the teacher should characterize the four groups of dramatis personae 
and suggest Puck’s part as the presiding genius of the whole action. 

After this introduction, the next step involves a departure 
from the conventional method; it is an attempt to let a certain 
portion of the class, often dismissed as lacking literary feeling, have 
an equal chance with the others. 

Omit for several periods the first scene of Act I, which sophis- 
ticated grown-ups need for the transition into dreamland, and with 
the class take up the second scene. This second scene is very 
concrete; the humor is broad and obvious; and with a little help 
from the teacher the appeal to the interest of even the mediocre 
majority should be immediate. By way of approach to the first 
appearance of the ‘‘mechanicals” the teacher should interpret 
the term ‘“mechanicals” and tell why these hard-handed men of 
Athens come together and what is the occasion on which they hope 
to give their play. He should explain to the class that these men, 
though ambitious and very much in earnest, will also be very 
blundering. Act III, scene 2, ll. 9-13, and Act V, scene 1, ll. 70-75 
should be quoted. Before any reading or study of the scene by 
pupils the teacher should, by little drill or by more, make sure 
that all members of the class acquire confident familiarity with the 
sound of every proper name used in the scene, with “Ercles,” for 
example, as well as with “ Peter Quince.” 

In taking up this scene teacher and class should meet on com- 
mon ground, a readiness to laugh. The scene was created to make 
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fun, and Shakespeare will have his way even though overlearned 
critics and oversolemn teachers fall out of step. Let the class 
read silently in the scene until someone finds something funny, and 
then another, and another. Get the pupils to point out where the 
fun comes in and, in general, what there can be in a scene in life 
or in a school presentation of a play that makes it funny. If the 
class does not confess that we may get humorous impressions 
from personal appearance, from posture, bearing, movements, 
words, and acts, the teacher may assist. Next he should point out 
that all the parts in this scene are clownish and yet differ among 
themselves. He should say that the first business of the class is to 
try to see these workingmen. Several may be able to bring to 
class pictures of Bottom; some may contribute vivid oral descrip- 
tions of handicraftsmen whom they have watched and found 
interesting—an umbrella-mender, a scissors-grinder, or a cobbler. 
The impetus of rivalry may be used. These attempts toward 
visualization should lead to an invitation to show how Bottom 
would walk across the room, how he would stand, how he looked and 
acted when he spoke the lines of his third speech in this scene. 
Reading of the scene and preparation of such simple impersonation 
may well constitute the first assignment based immediately upon 
the text. 

II. At the next period, after two or three pupils have shown 
how Bottom might deport himself under such and such conditions, 
there should be expression of individual opinion from the class; 
the teacher should guide this discussion and, avoiding adverse 
comment, should make constructive criticism. There should be 
discussion of other réles and of the interrelations of the parts. In 
talking about the playing of any part and in other planning, the 
teacher must never forget that an endeavor to get a finished, elabo- 
rate production at this point would be utterly destructive. What 
is desirable is a youthful, immature reaction to values which the 
members of the class feel. 

Pupils and teacher should now fall to upon plans for this simplest 
acting of the scene. They should decide upon entrances and exits, 
upon how the people will stand or move about, upon what proper- 
ties are easily available—in fact, upon all suitable stage business; 
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and this planning should be worked out through actually standing, 
walking, entering, and the like. Of course pupils cannot do these 
things while they sit or stand isolated in aisles or are crowded. 
Usually the teacher’s desk can be pushed aside; the teacher may 
profitably become one of the audience; and the pupils, as they are 
chosen to carry through a portion or all of a scene, can use the 
free space before the class. After such co-operation the pupils 
should be ready for the assignment for the next day. “Review 
the scene carefully in order to find the chances to bring out the 
fun that Shakespeare saw in these people and what they did. 
Without much memorizing of the words but with care for your 
cues, be ready to play the réle assigned to you. If you have a 
part with few or no lines, you will need to plan more carefully.” 

In the selection of the parts have nearly half the class take 
Bottom; each pupil in this group should be responsible for any 
portion, that is, be ready to play Bottom at any point in the scene. 
About as many should take the part of Quince, and only one or two 
should be assigned for each of the other parts. Each member 
of any group should be responsible for all that is assigned to that 
group. So far as is practicable, pupils should have their own 
choice of the réle to be played, but the teacher should consider 
the number of lines for a given réle and have more pupils for the 
longer réles. Unless the class is very small, no individual pupil 
should know, before coming to class, whether he or some other 
member of his group will be called on to play the réle assigned to 
the group. 

III. At the next available meeting of the class let different 
groups, perhaps three, present successive portions (about thirty- 
five lines) of the scene. Pupils acting or watching should give a 
minimum of attention to the wording of the speeches and should 
center their interest on how these people looked, how their voices 
sounded, and what they said with their hands and faces and 
shoulders and feet. Give the pupils freedom to use every available 
kind of natural language. 

After the scene has once been played through in this unpre- 
tentious fashion, discuss the part of Bottom with the whole class; 
have them cite single sentences by Bottom to confirm their ideas 
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of his personality. Next bring out in discussion and through 
interpretative reading what can be learned from this scene con- 
cerning Quince; note especially the attitude of Quince and the 
others toward Bottom, that Bottom is the chief joy and the great- 
est trial of Manager Quince. It is to be hoped that some pupil will 
discover that the notes are helpful; the teacher, moreover, should 
direct attention to certain passages of later scenes in which the 
“‘mechanicals” appear. After all these steps have been taken, the 
class should be ready for enjoyable oral reading of the scene as a 
whole. 

If the plan thus far outlined seems to have neglected analysis 
of separate passages and use of the notes, it is that, in my view, 
the stimulus of a real curiosity should come first. When such 
questions as “What action by Quince accompanies his first 
speech ?”’ ‘How do the other men regard Bottom ?”’ have become 
practical steps toward impersonation of a réle, the class will have 
received the most serviceable impulse toward careful investigation. 
Parenthetically, the order might be very different with college 
classes; such students I have sometimes found quite willing to 
study the glossary and get intelligible readings of the most difficult 
passages before we took up any act or even any scene. In either 
case sufficient motivation of some vital sort is the lever; it should 
be secured before assignment of study of vocabulary and of difficult 
passages. Oral reading in class, moreover, should be an oppor- 
tunity given only after the pupil, at least in his own judgment, has 
understood the content of a scene or a portion of a scene. 

In connection with the reading of the play in class the distinc- 
tive potential values of oral and silent reading should govern pro- 
cedure. When the aim is to secure information, silent reading 
should be the means, since for this purpose oral reading is far from 
economical of time or interest. For this silent reading strong 
motivation inevitably results from such attempts to act parts of 
the play as have been described in the preceding sections. Indeed, 
an important element in the permanent outcome of these amateur- 
ish impersonations is the alert curiosity and purposive scrutiny 
focused upon passages which are crucial or, from the youthful point 
of view, difficult. Such examination of lines should precede oral 
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reading; a considerable background of information must be 
insured before oral reading can carry its distinctive message. 
Reading aloud in the classroom is not profitable unless it is 
interpretative or appreciative, and good oral reading is both. The 
falling back upon oral reading as a device to make the clock hands 
go round is beneath contempt. Oral reading, if not permitted too 
often, should come to be regarded as a reward and a delight. 
The teacher should occasionally read in turn with members of the 
class, both so that pupils may feel his satisfaction in what is being 
read and so that he may by his example pitch the reading of others. 
Matters of enunication, quality of voice, carrying power, speed, and 
vividness may be largely controlled by this unobtrusive means. 
Never should a class be submitted to the benumbing boredom of 
listening to unexpressive reading by pupils or by teacher. All 
should look forward to oral reading as a valuable opportunity for 
giving pleasure and for expressing one’s own delight in the play. 

IV. The next portion of the play to be taken up may well be 
three scenes that bring in, first the fairies, next the “‘mechanicals,”’ 
and thirdly both the fairies and the ‘‘mechanicals.” The sug- 
gestions given for Act I, scene 2, should be followed here with some 
modifications. Arrange for two groups, one to act the fairies in Act 
II, scene 1, ll. 1-187 and the other to present the ‘‘mechanicals”’ 
and also Puck and Titania in Act ITI, scene 1, ll. 1-201. Point out 
the contrast between the blundering awkwardness of the laboring 
men of Athens and the grace and swiftness of the fairies. Every 
pupil should share Puck’s delight in his opportunity for mischief 
and fun. Something that will at least suggest the ass’s head 
should be used in Act III, scene 1, ll. 102-201; movable ears are 
especially advantageous. 

V. If the class is large, a group may be detailed, even before 
the scenes already considered have been played, to study the part of 
the four lovers in Act I, scene 1, ll. 157-251, and in Act II, scene 1, 
ll. 188-246. As preparation for these scenes the group will need 
to read Act I, scene 1, ll. 20-126, and to give to the class a brief 
statement of the situation. 

VI. After such unpretentious acting of portions of the play the 
class should have considerable familiarity with the first two acts 
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and an intelligent and sympathetic attitude toward the play as a 
whole. Subsequent programs may follow the more conventional 
order. Never, however, should there be called for those deadly 
written themes which are either paraphrases of parts of the play 
or enumerations of details of the action. There is use for oral 
themes on specific aspects of the action, as, for example, on Puck’s 
blunders with the magic juice. The talk in class about the play 
should be directed toward larger considerations of personality and 
action and not into the minutiae of criticism. Books about Shake- 
speare’s boyhood and the England of his time should be drawn upon 
for illustration. 

VII. The procedure already suggested should have prepared 
the class for: (1) reading, outside of the recitation period, of an 
act as a whole; (2) effective oral reading in class; (3) reading, by 
the skipping method, to trace the structure of the plot; (4) reading 
to discover the beauty and poetry of particular portions of the 
play; (5) learning of passages by heart; (6) such study of text, 
appreciation, and literary history as fortunate opportunity may 
permit. 

VIII. Before the class turns from the play, the pupils should 
have an opportunity to hear Mendelssohn’s translation into music 
of some of the feeling and atmosphere of the Dream. First of all 
some appreciative interpreter of music should explain the construc- 
tion, should play separately some of the motifs, and thus prepare 
the pupils to listen to the music with understanding and sympathy. 
The Overture, the Scherzo, and, for the musically untrained, the 
Wedding March, should be played on the piano, or still better by 
piano and orchestra; as a last resort a victrola might be used. 
Whether this program occupies part of a class period or of a general 
assembly, another should be closely connected with it. This 
other program should include several oral themes concerning 
Mendelssohn’s success, and that remarkable performance of 1827 
in which early work by Shakespeare and by Mendelssohn had 
splendid presentation in the Royal Theater. 

IX. There should be some definite plan for synthesizing and 
organizing the impressions made by the preceding work with the 
play. The most obvious means, from which teacher and class may 
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choose, are (1) attendance upon a professional performance; 
(2) an uninterrupted reading aloud of the play before the class; 
(3) the performance of the play by the class. For performance, the 
best acting versions of the play should be consulted; for the reading 
of the play, which should occupy not more than eighty minutes, 
the teacher must solve the delicate problem of making such a 
“cutting” as shall satisfy lovers of Shakespeare. 

















SUPPLEMENTARY READING FOR HIGH-SCHOOL 
PUPILS 





MAX J. HERZBERG 
Central Commercial and Manual Training High School, Newark, New Jersey 





In view of some interesting discussion at a recent annual meet- 
ing of the National Council, an account of the experiments in sup- 
plementary reading carried on at the Central High School in Newark 
may be of interest, experiments that have so far proved very success- 
ful. When these experiments were begun, there was in use at the 
school an older book list of a purely academic character. The 
books on this list were such as would appeal to the student of liter- 
ary taste, particularly if the student happened to be a girl—and 
the Newark high schools, as it happens, are coeducational. The 
list was excellent of its kind, but its workings were not altogether 
fortunate. A few books were very widely read, books like Jack 
London’s Call of the Wild, which rather strangely occupied a place 
on the list. But other books, whole rows of them, were never 
touched, books like Lathrop’s Life of Hawthorne (assigned for the 
first term), Thoreau’s Walden and his Maine Woods (both in the 
second term), Preston and Dodge’s Private Life of the Romans 
(assigned for the third term), and others like them. In the case 
of some books there occurred suspicious epidemics of popularity; 
and investigation sometimes proved that the book had never been 
read, except possibly by one person, who “passed it along.” In 
the later divisions, this list that we used became altogether liter- 
ary. For example, the eighth term assigned for reading such books 
as Emerson’s American Scholar, van Dyke’s Poetry of Tennyson, 
Brooke’s Tennyson, Colvin’s Selections from Landor, Gosse’s From 
Shakspere to Pope, the essays in Ward’s English Poets, Pater’s 
Appreciations, Arnold’s Essays in Criticism, Saintsbury’s Corrected 
Impressions, Birrell’s two series of Obiter Dicta, Lucas’ Gentlest 
Art, Hunt’s Book of the Sonnet, Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero Worship, 
Scudder’s Life of the Spirit in Modern English Poets, Wendell’s 
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English Composition, and biographies or letters of Tennyson, 
Carlyle and Mrs. Carlyle, Ruskin, Anne Gilchrist, Harriet Mar- 
tineau, Celia Thaxter, George Eliot, William Morris, Stevenson, 
and Alice Freeman Palmer. I have quoted this portion of the list 
in full. The whole list, I may add, had been prepared by school 
authorities in actual contact with pupils, but working under a 
purely academic tradition. 

As I have said, this list would no doubt prove an excellent 
stimulus and guide to schools consisting entirely of adolescent 
akriophridians (as our friend Dr. Stanley Hall might say), but 
unfortunately we have to deal, in practically every section of the 
country and particularly in the East, with a body of pupils not over- 
literary in tendency, but inclined rather to activity, to manual 
and commercial functions. These pupils do an enormous amount 
of reading, but it is reading, as is well known, quite uncontrolled 
by their official school instructors and of a character that the latter 
would hardly approve. On the other hand, an impartial examina- 
tion of the reading-matter that is accessible today reveals two 
interesting facts. The first is the rather general hypocrisy of 
attitude that is maintained toward the so-called “classics.”” Some- 
body has defined a classic as a book that one recommends to some- 
one else to read. The list that I have mentioned and criticized 
above consisted in great part of such classics. Many of the teachers 
using the list had never read the books, even a fair proportion of 
them, that they recommended to their pupils (practically forced 
down their throats, indeed, since this supplementary reading was 
compulsory). Moreover, by a coincidence not very difficult to 
explain, many of the best of the classics, some of the most virile 
of them, were conspicuous by their absence from this list. As a 
result, the ordinary pupil did his reading from this list, if he did 
it at all, in a very perfunctory fashion, although the exceptional 
pupil was undoubtedly stimulated to wider and finer reading. 
The opinion of the former group, at its mildest, was expressed by 
one of its members in a book report, when he remarked that he 
thought literature was all right; but he preferred a good book. 

The second fact that became clear resulted from an impartial 
examination of the books now being published in large numbers. 
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Never before in the history of the English-speaking public have 
so many well-written and such interesting books been published as 
are being published today. This is true in every field. There are, 
for example, a great many trashy novels in print at the present time, 
but what an amazing number of good stories also, composed in 
careful English, constructed with some technical skill, and conceived 
with some insight into human life! Many of them, moreover, are 
tales of adventure, exciting reading for boys and for girls too. 
Take, for instance, the whole series of novels by Quiller-Couch. 
Another group of interesting books is to be found in the accounts 
of travel and exploration; these are books with the very tang of 
life at its best. Finally we come to the most important books of 
all—the practical books. The field here is so varied that it is 
bewildering to choose the best there is, except with the help of 
the expert. There are books on the arts and crafts and the sciences, 
books on drawing and on photography, books on vocational guid- 
ance (here Mr. Jesse Davis’ list is an excellent guide), and endless 
others. 

Here then is our problem. We must wean the boys and girls 
under our care from indulgence in the mental drugs furnished by 
Alger or Harold MacGrath or the latest series of silly sentiment for 
girls, and yet we cannot wean them if what we offer is to them so 
unattractive as Lathrop’s Life of Hawthorne or Hunt’s Book of the 
Sonnet. We may feel sorry that it is unattractive to them, but it 
is very likely that if they thought about the matter at all, they 
might feel sorry for us concerning not a few interests of their own. 
And after all, a school is not a factory turning out pieces of one 
and the same pattern all the time. So not finding our cure in these 
more esoteric classics, it becomes necessary to seek it elsewhere, 
and fortunately it is not difficult to find. For making all allow- 
ance for the literary-minded student and increasing the emphasis 
on him perhaps with the advance in maturity of the pupil, we must 
make out a list containing red-blooded, practical books. Our 
principle is not, Let’s see how much we can bore the pupil, how much 
we can disgust him with our taste in books. On the contrary, 
heretical though it may sound, we must consider a book all the more 
valuable if it is interesting to the pupil. When there are so many 
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attractive books to choose from, why pick out the dull ones? 
And above all, why recommend books we don’t want to read 
ourselves ? 

The actual composition of such a list has proved rather laborious. 
In the first place, the present writer went over a great many lists 
already in existence—the invaluable American Library Association 
(A.L.A.) lists, with their careful accounts of books recently pub- 
lished in every field, the Pittsburgh Carnegie Library, the Wis- 
consin and the Oregon lists, and many lists of technical works. 
Altogether he examined probably as many as forty or fifty thou- 
sand descriptions of publications of varying kinds. From these he 
selected about fifteen hundred titles of books that seemed to him 
likely to prove attractive to pupils. Then these books, or a great 
majority of them, were examined personally either by himself or 
by one or another of a number of fellow-teachers, who very kindly 
volunteered their services. In many instances the latter were not 
English teachers at all, but science, history, language, manual- 
training, drawing, music, or domestic-science instructors, who were 
of course particularly competent to offer opinions as to the merits 
of certain classes of books. In many instances, I may note, these 
reading-lists have hitherto been juggled together by librarians, who, 
however well intentioned, knew little of the needs of high-school 
pupils. Of course, I do not refer here to school librarians, whose 
opinion is naturally valuable. 

The persons examining these books for me answered questions 
showing the length of the book, its fitness for high-school use, the 
grade in which it might be placed, and whether better suited for 
boys or girls. In addition, a brief synopsis was given. On the 
basis of these answers, a list was finally compiled containing exactly 
six hundred titles. These are distributed evenly among eight 
grades. Each group by grades is further subdivided into three 
parts—Fiction, Non-Fiction, and Poetry and Drama. The books 
under the heading Fiction and Non-Fiction are further classified 
into groups, each provided with a suggestive heading that will 
indicate to the pupil something of the character of the books found 
thereunder. Scattered through the list are quotations bearing 
on reading and books, like that saying of Emerson’s, “‘If we 
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encountered a man of rare intellect, we should ask him what books 
he read.”’ The pupil is further provided with an introduction and 
with directions for book reports, of both of which I shall have some- 
thing to say later. 

I do not for a moment suppose that the books as I grouped them 
on this list are in every case effectively grouped, or even that every 
book included is the best of its kind. But it is hoped that further 
use will reveal defects just as past use has done. A brief account ot 
some of the groups may be of value. In the first term, there is, 
for example, a heading “‘ Adventures All over the World.” Under 
this heading occur the following titles: Lagerléf’s Wonderful 
Adventures of Nils, Marryat’s Mr. Midshipman Easy, Couch’s 
Adventures of Harry Revel, Doyle’s White Company, Scott’s Talis- 
man, Dumas’s Black Tulip, London’s White Fang, Davis’ Soldiers 
of Fortune, Cooper’s Red Rover, and Kipling’s Captains Courageous. 
Another heading in this same term, “Stories for Boys in Easy 
Style,” includes Barr’s Prince of Good Fellows, Boyeson’s Against 
Heavy Odds, Ballantyne’s Coral Island, Pyle’s Men of Iron, 
Barbour’s Behind the Line, and similar tales. Another group, 
“England in the Days of Old,” correlates some work done in this 
term with the cycle of Arthur stories. There are four headings 
in this Fiction class beside those I have mentioned: ‘Dogs and 
Other Animals,” ‘Interesting Stories for Girls,” ‘Three Kinds 
of Americans: Black, White, and Red,” and “‘With the Fancy 
at Work.” The last includes stories by Stevenson, Verne, and 
Anthony Hope. 

In the Non-Fiction class of this same term a system of symbols 
is introduced that is continued throughout the list. Alongside of 
Roosevelt’s Stories of the Great West stands, for example, an H. 
This indicates to the pupil that he will be given double credit for 
reading this book—in English and history both. The Non-Fiction 
class for this first term is grouped under these headings: ‘Exciting 
Incidents by Sea and Land”’ (herein figure books on famous sea- 
fighters, on Indian chiefs, on scouts, and so on), “The World of 
Beasts,” ‘Books on Serious Topics”’ (e.g., a guide to pictures, a 
book on textiles, stories of invention, etc.), “Some Famous People,” 
and ‘Glimpses at Strange Lands” (Samuels’ From the Forecastle 
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to the Cabin, for example). Finally, we have in this term the 
Poetry and Drama class, which consists of a play of Shakspere, 
The Taming of the Shrew (very popular, by the way), and eight 
narrative poems. 

I will stop to analyze in detail only one other term—the fifth. 
I may note that in the classroom the pupil studies during this term 
Macaulay’s Johnson, Franklin’s Autobiography, and Sheridan’s 
Rivals. His Fiction class offers the following headings: ‘‘From 
Primitive Man to the Man of the Future” (ten novels, ranging 
from London’s Before Adam to Wells’s War of the Worlds), ‘‘Studies 
in Human Nature,” ‘Three Collections of Short Stories,” “ Travel 
Novels,” and ‘‘ Adventures in Strange Parts.” In Non-Fiction he 
is offered much variety—‘“ Accounts of Exciting Episodes”’ (from 
Emery’s Famous Adventures and Prison Escapes of the Civil War 
to Sonnischen’s Deep Sea Vagabonds), “Ten Great Men” (Franklin, 
Macaulay, selections from Boswell, Hastings and Clive, Jonah and 
Amos, Nelson, Napoleon, Putnam), “Pleasant Chats for Idle 
Moments,” ‘How Englishmen and Americans Lived in Days 
Gone By,” and “Works of Practical Value” (Shuman’s How to 
Judge a Book, Hemstreet’s Reporting for the Newspapers, Angus’ 
Amateur Acting, Wilson’s Silverwork and Jewelry, Carter’s When 
Railroads Were New, Prudens’ Drinking Water and Ice Supplies, 
Evans’ Medical Science of Today, Serviss’ Astronomy with an Opera- 
Glass, and Kaempfert’s New Art of Flying). Any boy or girl 
unable to find some book to interest him or her on the foregoing 
list must be decidedly in the subnormal class. Finally, under 
Poetry and the Drama may be found seven plays, ranging from 
Shakspere’s Richard the Third to Parker’s Disraeli, three collections 
of poems (Aldrich’s Cloth of Gold, Gilbert’s Bab Ballads, and Field’s 
With Trumpet and Drum), and eight narrative or semi-narrative 
poems, among them Phillips’ Marpessa and Miller’s With Walker 
in Nicaragua. Curiously enough, although this new list is in 
general much less academic than the older one of which I have 
spoken, there is a much greater variety offered in the way of poetry. 
It is here, to be sure, that pupils in the past have found most diffi- 
culty in getting something that they like. Occasionally, through 
the list, foreign plays in translation have been included. 
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I may conclude this analysis of the list by saying that in the later 
terms more books of a vocational character are included. Further- 
more, in some instances there has been no hesitation in warning 
the student that he is doing ‘‘heavy”’ reading. For example, one 
heading in the eighth term tells the student that the books found 
under it are “difficult reading.” In general, however, our aim, as 
is evident, has been to tempt students with attractive reading, and 
to prevent, so far as is humanly possible, those “epidemics” that 
have been mentioned. 

In the Introduction an interesting experiment has been tried. 
Some time before the compilation of the list was begun, Mr. William 
Wiener, principal of the Central High School, addressed a personal 
note to a number of the men and women most prominent in local 
affairs, some of them in national spheres, and asked that they tell 
him which books most influenced them during the “golden age” 
of adolescence, and what advice in general they would give young 
people as to their reading. Many interesting replies were received, 
and some of the opinions expressed have been collected in this 
Introduction. To the pupil in a Newark school these opinions 
mean more, of course, than they do to the outsider, since all of 
them are joined to names familiar to him in local discussion. I 
quote a typical paragraph: 

All of these successful men and women agree in testifying to the impor- 
tance of reading good literature when one is young, inasmuch as the impres- 
sion made is so deep. Perhaps Mr. William Hamilton Osborne, lawyer and 
novelist, is most emphatic on this point. He says: “I did considerably more 
reading while in the high school—age thirteen to seventeen—than I have done 
in any similar period since. Of this I am sure, that if I had not read so much 
during those four years in the high school, I should never have read very much 
since, in all probability. That period in my case—and this is probably so 
with everybody else—I look back upon as the best and most profitable and 
pleasantest reading years of life. 

Many speak of the vividness with which they recall the char- 
acters portrayed in the tales read by them, and often some one 
book is selected for special mention, or some author. So Mr. 
J. Wilmer Kennedy, assistant superintendent of schools, remarks, 
“In poetry Byron took a strong hold of me. I committed many 
pieces to memory and retain many of them today.” 
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Mr. Edward W. Townsend, New Jersey representative in 
Congress and a widely known writer, says of a well-known novel- 
ist: ‘‘I believe that Bulwer’s novels made more of an impression 
upon me than any other books I read as a boy, and probably led 
me to a wider range of reading in English fiction.” Mr. James R. 
Nugent, city counsel, selects Dickens, Cooper, Thackeray, Scott, 
and Hawthorne, and says of them: “I believe I can recall any 
character portrayed in the above books.” Mrs. Emily P. Dennis 
makes an interesting statement about Motley: ‘I read several 
ordinary love stories like Beulah and Routledge, the effect of which 
was not wholesome, and I have always been very thankful to my 
father that at that period of my life he made me promise not to 
read any novels for a year. Instead he put into my hands 
Motley’s Dutch Republic and United Netherlands, which were 
intensely interesting.”” Miss Florence M. Johnson writes: “ Boys’ 
books of adventure fascinated me.” This too is the opinion of 
Mrs. Jennie D. Clark: ‘‘Though a girl and the only one in our 
family, I hugely enjoyed the books my brothers read—though 
often told that girls shouldn’t read boys’ books.”’ The Bible 
is spoken of with great gratitude by many. Mrs. Clark says: 
“The Bible was always a treasure-house—the rhythm and beauty 
of its English always satisfied me’’; and Mr. David B. Corson, 
acting superintendent of schools, states: ‘‘At about the same time 
I was possessed with the notion of reading the Bible through. 
I began it but have never completed the task in the consecutive 
and systematic way I intended to do, but I became a Bible-reader 
because of the force and beauty of the King James Version and 
because the stories attracted and pleased me.” 

Possibly the ‘‘ Directions to the Pupil for Book Reports” may 
be of most practical interest to readers of the English Journal, and 
I shall therefore quote these in full. It will be noted from what 
follows that we are heretics in Newark in the matter of written 
reports. The outcry against these seems to me a little hysterical. 


DIRECTIONS TO THE PUPIL FOR BooK REPORTS 
1. Book reports in general fall into three sections. 
a) In the first, a brief account is given of the author of the books. In the 
case of writers who are dead or of famous living writers, facts for this part of 
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the report may be obtained from any good encyclopedia or from a history of 
literature. Where the author is still living and is not very well known, data 
of this sort may be inaccessible, and in such cases this part of the report would 
be omitted. But consult the latest edition of Who’s Who before you decide 
that this is necessary. 

b) In part two, a summary of the contents of the book should be given. 
This is simple enough in the case of a novel, a biography, or a narrative poem, 
but more difficult for other kinds of books. Reports on books of short stories 
should include a brief synopsis of a// the tales included in the volume. Reports 
on books of fact—accounts of travel trips, descriptions of mechanical processes, 
and the like—should give an interesting selection of the most important facts 
from every section of the volume. Reports on poems should mention meter, 
stanzaic form, and the like, and if possible, some passage of the poem that has 
especially impressed you should be quoted. 

c) In the third part you should give your opinion of the book and why 
you hold that opinion. You are to state, honestly and frankly, whether or not 
you like the book, and for what reason. This is perhaps the most important 
part of the report, since it is the part in which you have a chance to express 
your own views. Remember above all that for everything you say you should 
have a reason. You will find that comparing the book you are reporting on 
with other books you have read helps to make matters clear. 

2. To construct an outline of your report first often proves very useful. 

3. Special questions for each book read will in most instances be set by 
teachers at the time you are giving your report. The object of these questions 
will be to test how accurately and carefully you have read the book you are 
reporting on. 

4. When a book report is given orally, the same plan should be pursued 
as is indicated under the first heading above. In an oral report, however, 
remember that in a way you are advising your fellow-students whether or not 
they should read the book about which you are telling them. Your report, 
in other words, is distinctly practical in such cases. 

5. Some newspapers and magazines publish book reviews—reports, that 
is, on newly issued books. You will find it instructive to read some of these, 
in order to learn how trained critics write reports. Consult the last page of 
the Newark News on Saturdays, the Call and the book review sections of the 
New York Times on Sundays, and of the Bookman, the Dial, and the North 
American Review each month for examples of such reviews. 

6. You will find occasionally that alongside a book stands a capital 
letter—H, for example. This means that you will be given extra credit in 
another subject for reading the book so marked. Here are the subjects and 
their symbols: H—History; M—Music; D—Dressmaking; C—Cooking; 
S—Shop; F—Freehand Drawing; T—Typewriting and Stenography; Ch— 
Chemistry; P—Physics; N—Natural Science; and E—Economics. In 
all such cases, your report will be marked by your English teacher and then 
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passed on for another mark to the instructor who is to give you the extra 
credit. You must apply for this credit at the head of your book report. 
This extra credit, however, will be given only to the student who already has 
a passing mark in the second subject. 

7. Head your paper in writing book reports as follows: 


Name Grade of English Date 
Author: Title of Book 
I 
II 
Ill 


As I have already noted, this list is still in the making. We 
expect a great deal in the way of improvement from the frank 
criticism of students themselves. Moreover, as new books appear 
they will be added to the list. And here, in passing, I may ask 
in this connection why it is that so few stories have been written 
around the life of students in public high schools. There is an 
opportunity here for the enterprising writer of ‘‘juveniles.” I 
should like to know of a few such stories for the use of our lower 
grades. 




















SHAKESPEARE’S HEROES AND RUSKIN’S GALLANTRY 





GILBERT COSULICH 
Des Moines, Iowa 





Although one may be willing to concede Shakespeare’s recog- 
nition of woman’s refining influence on man, it is somewhat difficult 
to admire Ruskin’s brief in support of the proposition. Since in 
the discussion of this question he is an advocate rather than a 
judge, it is to be feared that, like most other advocates, he has 
juggled the evidence. Shakespeare’s heroes are either disparaged 
or entirely ignored; his good women are overestimated, and his 
wicked ones forgotten. 

Ruskin begins with a sweeping generalization. ‘‘ Note broadly 
in the outset,” he says, ‘‘Shakespeare has no heroes;—he has 
only heroines.’”* This statement is then grudgingly qualified. 
“There is not one entirely heroic figure in all his plays, except the 
slight sketch of Henry the Fifth, exaggerated for the purposes of 
the stage; and the still slighter Valentine in The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona.” In the first place, ‘‘exaggeration for the purposes of the 
stage’”’ is nothing else but stagecraft. As for the “slightness”’ 
of these two “‘sketches,” it should be noticed that they are no more 
lightly limned than several of the women whom Ruskin names 
as being “‘conceived in the highest heroic type of humanity ’’—Cor- 
delia, Desdemona, Perdita, Silvia, and Virgilia. Indeed, when 
appraising the heroes, it is well to bear in mind how colorlessly 
drawn are many of these so-called heroines. Virgilia, whom Ruskin 
regards as “perhaps loveliest,” is in reality intolerably inane. 

The essayist next takes up the “labored and perfect plays,” 
and sets up for demolition such obviously faulty men as Coriolanus, 
Caesar, Antony, and Romeo. The Merchant of Venice is con- 
demned for being “‘languidly submissive to adverse fortune.” 
What would Ruskin have had Antoniodo? ‘Rail on Lady Fortune 
in good terms?” Hysterically pace up and down on the Rialto, 


t Sesame and Lilies, § 56. 
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begging for funds with which to hold off the relentless Jew? Sunken 
argosies are not the best kind of security. Though later criticism 
has shown the legal nullity of the bond, Antonio believes it to be 
binding and calmly prepares to pay the forfeit. His is not the 
swashbuckling type of heroism, but consists in quiet self-sacrifice. 
No heroine of Shakespeare’s is willing to lay down her life for 
another of her sex: Antonio’s love for Bassanio is passing the love 
of woman—for woman! 

Ruskin totally ignores several male characters that approach 
nearer to the heroic than most of those whose claims he considers 
worthy of notice. Hector, in Troilus and Cressida, leads in moral 
perception as well as in valor; he sees the injustice of the quarrel, 
urges the return of Helen, and finally consents to the continuation 
of the war only because he believes that— 

’Tis a cause that hath no mean dependance 

Upon our joint and several dignities. 
Though he admits that Hector is ‘‘valiant and generous,” Dr. 
Dowden does not approve of the Trojan’s ‘‘spending his life in a 
cause which he knows to be unprofitable, if not evil.” But it must 
be remembered that, according to the standards of his time, 
Hector must put aside all ethical doubts and remain loyal to his 
family and to his country. The many favorable references to 
Hector that are to be found in other Shakespearean plays furnish 
added evidence of the dramatist’s fondness for the character. 

As has been pointed out by one of Ruskin’s editors, Professor 
Herbert Bates, ‘Surely . . . . Brutus comes very near to heroic 
stature.” Without reviewing the extended controversy concerning 
the “noblest Roman of them all,’’ we will but remind the reader 
that Antony’s familiar eulogy, coming as it does from an enemy, 
must be taken as reflecting the dramatist’s own opinion. The last 
three lines express the very essence of heroism: 

His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mix’d in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, ‘“This was a man!” 

Philip the Bastard, the blunt, faithful follower of King John, 
is a hero of the unvarnished type. In one of his whimsical solilo- 
quies this likable character tells us that gain will be his lord; 
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yet he remains loyal at a time when “John” and “‘gain”’ are far 
from synonymous. His valor is beyond question; and his softer 
qualities come to the surface when he finds the body of young Arthur, 
his master’s political rival. 

Some other Shakespearean heroes are Alcibiades, redoubtable in 
war, loyal to his friend, and gentle toward the embittered Timon; 
Lucius, deliverer of the “‘sad Andronici”; Edgar, whose virility and 
filial love need no elaboration; Macduff, who, tempted by his 
own chief, emerges triumphant and frees his country from the 
tyrant’s grasp; Talbot, the intrepid marshal in J Henry VI, not 
easily scathed either by woman’s wiles or by weapons of war; 
Richmond, a heroic figure in spite of the fact that, like one of 
Ruskin’s heroines, Perdita, he looms up only near the end of the 
story; and, finally, Prospero—fancifully conceived, but altogether 
wholesome. 

Not only does Ruskin’s enthusiasm lead him to underrate 
or overlook Shakespeare’s heroes, but, reversing the common 
Adamic dictum, he blames the man for all the trouble. ‘“‘The 
catastrophe of every play is caused always by the folly or fault 
of a man; the redemption, if there be any, is by the wisdom and 
virtue of a woman, and failing that, there is none.’”* In support 
of this view, he naively instances King Lear, whose misery, he says, 
“is owing to his want of judgment, his impatient vanity, his 
misunderstanding of his children; the virtue of his one true daughter 
would have saved him from all the injuries of the others, unless 
he had cast her away from him; as it is, she all but saves him.” 
But surely the ingratitude of Regan and Goneril is at least as much 
to blame as his own senile credulity: both elements contribute to 
the catastrophe. In a subsequent paragraph, Ruskin himself 
somewhat inconsistently mentions the “fatal influence” of the 
unnatural daughters, as well as that of Lady Macbeth. Further- 
more, he evidently forgets Edgar, Lucius, Macduff, and Richmond 
—none of whom needs a woman’s influence to help him in the work 
of ‘‘redemption.” 

Finally, it is interesting to note the characteristic chivalry with 
which Ruskin discusses the ‘‘follies and faults’? of Shakespeare’s 


Op. cit., § 57. 
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women. “Among all the principal figures... . there is but 
one weak woman—Ophelia.’”* But what of Helena’s indecorous 
courting of Bertram, who constitutes her fee for the professional 
services rendered to the ailing king? Although she voices a lame 
and tardy protest, she is quite content to accept the reluctant, 
scepter-driven youth. Her own unwomanly forwardness is largely 
responsible for the heart-aches that she must later endure. 

Ruskin’s gallantry, however, is best exhibited by his statement 
that “there are three wicked women among the principal figures, 
Lady Macbeth, Regan, and Goneril.’”’ Candor compels one to 
extend the list. The wife of Cymbeline instigates the king to defy 
Rome, is ready to dispatch Imogen “except she bend her humour,”’ 
plots against the life of the faithful Pisanio, and has for Cymbeline 
‘‘a mortal mineral.” The evil influence of Margaret, queen to 
Henry VI, extends through three plays. In IJ Henry VI, she 
shamelessly exchanges amorous protestations with Suffolk, and 
plots the destruction of Gloucester, her husband’s “crutch.” In 
the next play, after an exultant, bloodthirsty preamble, she murders 
the helpless York, whose “inly sorrow”’ draws tears even from one 
of her own followers. After Henry’s death deprives the old queen 
of her power, she divides her time in Richard III between gloating 
over the misfortunes of others and croaking curses upon those 
who have escaped misery. She is altogether a despicable figure: 
a second Lady Macbeth, with the added sin of marital infidelity! 
In Titus Andronicus, we find the wolfish figure of Tamora. She 
commits adultery, assists in the murder of Bassianus, urges the 
maltreatment of Lavinia, conspires against the life of the guiltless 
young Andronici, and bids Aaron christen their natural child with 
his “dagger’s point.”” Lastly, there are the two historic wantons, 
Cressida and Cleopatra, neither of whom is spared by Shakespeare. 
Does not each of these five women, by her “fault or folly,” help 
bring about the catastrophe ? 

It is unfortunate that Ruskin’s deep veneration for the sex led 
him to so partial and unscholarly a discussion of an interesting 
question. Woman’s case needs no bolstering. 


t Ibid., § 58. 
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THE ROUND TABLE 


MEDICATED DRAMA 


I wish to enter a protest against the use of the Trojan Women or any 
other Greek tragedy as a means of furthering a peace movement, raising 
money for the Red Cross, or stirring up sentiment for any specific 
cause, however worthy. These great expressions of Greek genius have 
a message of their own which is of infinitely greater moment to the 
world than even the European war. To use them as mere instruments 
of propaganda is a crime against art. It is almost like robbing the 
sheeted dead. Let us have no more of it. 

Nor, so far as the Trojan Women is concerned, is this diversion of the 
play to sentimental purposes the worst feature of the performance. On 
at least one occasion and probably upon many more occasions, the play 
itself was preceded by a sermon. In peevish and at times whining 
accents, the speaker, clad most incongruously in a business suit, dictated 
to the audience the mood in which the drama must be heard. “These 
women,” said he naively, “are not three thousand years old.” He 
went on to say, or at least to imply, that they were women of modern 
Europe whose homes had been invaded by one of the belligerent armies. 
If any member of the audience, he said, was not prepared to think of 
them in that light, he could just go to the box office and get his money 
back. And there was much more of this same sort of fatuousness. It is 
hard to conceive of anything in worse taste or less likely to put the 
hearer in the proper frame of mind for appreciating a Greek tragedy. 
If the writer did not at once go to the box office for his money, it was 
because he was stupefied at such a lapse of theatrical good manners. For 
him, at least, the play was ruined. The Greek figures were hopelessly 
overlaid by visions of bursting shrapnel in the Carpathians and Cossack 
raids in Eastern Prussia. 

Why should anyone be allowed to deface these lovely glimpses 
of the antique world by spraying over them an ill-smelling tincture of 
modernity ? BALAUSTION 





A FURTHER WORD ON GRAMMATICAL TERMINOLOGY 


We members of the Joint Committee on Grammatical Nomenclature 
have read with great interest the good-humored comments and criticisms 
upon our report by Miss Blount and Professors Black and Wannamaker. 
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It is inevitable that criticisms of any work of this nature should appear. 
There is, moreover, always temptation toward ill nature and lack of con- 
sideration in such comments; and we of the Committee appreciate the 
qualities of kindliness and good temper that have almost uniformly been 
shown in the criticisms of these three people, and others as well, upon our 
work, 

In the same spirit, as secretary of the Committee, I desire to make a 
brief reply to some of the objections that have been raised to our report 
Our Committee departed from what has been generally accepted as the 
procedure in terminology at three main points, and naturally these three 
points have come in for most of the objections. 

The first of these three points is the classification of sentences as to 
meaning. Mr. Wannamaker, in the February number of the English 
Journal, expresses the feeling that we have made the classification of 
sentences too easy, since all that a student has to do to tell whether a 
a sentence is interrogative or declarative is to look at the punctuation 
at the end of it. Well, that was his main guide under the three-type 
sentence classification. The only real question that ever arose there was 
whether a sentence was declarative or imperative; and that, as Mr. Hale 
so well points out in the introduction to our report, is purely a question 
of mode of the verb. It appears to us, therefore, that in going to our dual 
classification, we have thrown this question of mode right where it 
belongs; namely, on the verb. Take these two sentences, for instance: 
“The king then said: ‘Go, some of you, and bring him in,’”’ and “Go 
not my horse the better, I must become a borrower of the night for a 
dark hour or twain.’”’ The main verb in both sentences is indicative; 
the sentences, as a whole, are declarative; but the useful thing for the 
student to see is that “go” in this first sentence is in the imperative 
mode, whereas “go” in the second sentence is in the subjunctive mode. 
Both of these verbs are in subordinate clauses, and a mere query as to the 
kind of sentence may easily fail to elicit this important fact. Indeed, 
the importance of sentence classification as to meaning may well be 
greatly overemphasized. Ordinarily the useful thing for the student to 
see in this connection is the mode of certain verbs, these verbs being 
most frequently in the dependent clauses, and thus not determining the 
classification of the sentence as a whole. 

The Committee believes, therefore, that questions of mode should 
be dealt with in connection with verbs, and that relatively less 
emphasis need be given to the classification of the sentence as to 
meaning. 
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The next departure from ordinary usage made by the Committee 
was in connection with case names. When the Committee first began its 
sessions, I personally was strongly and, I thought then, unalterably, 
opposed to the four-case basis. I have since changed my mind. After 
having taught some few classes, using the four-case basis, I am con- 
vinced that there is no reason for disquietude on the part of any teacher 
of English as to either the difficulty or the lack of economy in teaching 
the four casenames. There is a distinct gain in going from “‘possessive”’ 
to “genitive,” for so many of our so-called possessive forms, such as 
“the law’s delay,” “John’s mistakes,” etc., are not really possessives. 
As for the terms “dative” and “accusative,” the former is not new to a 
great number of our students, since they have already heard it in con- 
nection with our indirect object. The latter avoids the confusion that 
we always have had in expressions such as “I knew it to be him,”’ where 
we have had to explain that “him”’ is in the objective case, although 
“be” never takes an object. 

Further, it should be noted here that the Committee expressly recom- 
mends that case be not emphasized in English. We do not urge and we 
do not recommend paradigms of nouns. Case forms should be dwelt 
upon in connection with pronouns, and the two case forms here are the 
nominative and the accusative-dative. 

This brings us to the third point, which is the calling of the forms 
“my,” “his,” “your,” “our,” etc., adjectives instead of pronouns. This 
is really the most serious change made by the Committee. I am not sure 
that it was wise, nor that it wasn’t. Some of the rest felt somewhat 
doubtful. It was, however, in accord with the action of the English, 
the German, and other Continental committees on the same subject. 
It does simplify the teaching of the forms of our personal pronouns, and 
it seemed to the Committee the wisest plan, taking all elements of the 
situation into consideration. It does make this distinct gain for the 
teaching of the personal pronouns. The errors in form actually made 
with these words come from confusing the nominative with the 
accusative-dative forms. With the genitive omitted from the declen- 
sion, we have the five nominative forms, “I,” “we,” “he,” “she,” 
“they,” grouped together; and the five accusative-dative forms, ‘‘me,”’ 
“us,” “him,” “her,” “them,” in one group; and the teaching of these ten 
forms, not being confused with any others upon which errors are almost 
never made, amounts to a clear-cut and simple matter. While, there- 
fore I was inclined personally to be sorry that these forms were not called 
genitive pronouns, yet some experience in teaching grammar to students 
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of various ages leads me to believe that the Committee was wise in its 
action. 

There is one minor objection that has been raised by Professor 
Wannamaker and Professor Scott and one or two others that comes from 
a misunderstanding of our report. That is with respect to the predicate 
adjective. It seems that we did not make ourselves clear that we mean 
to have “good” in “He is good” called the predicate adjective; and in 
“T knew him to be good,”’ the predicate adjective of the infinitive. 

This brings me to my first general observation in the whole matter. 
The report should be re-edited with further careful illustration of its 
various phases, with clearer and more careful arrangement of its subject- 
matter, though it is already strong on this side, and, perhaps most impor- 
tant of all, with clearer indication of how the Committee believes it 
should be used in elementary teaching. 

It was necessary, we felt, in such a report, to go pretty thoroughly 
into grammatical distinctions, and we tried to set up most of the cate- 
gories that would be likely to be used by makers of advanced texts in 
grammar. In doing so, we no doubt made many distinctions that it will 
not be advisable to make, and certainly not advisable to emphasize, 
in elementary or even in high-school texts. Our views in this matter 
should be more clearly set forth. We have, it is true, starred some points 
as being “‘not for use in elementary grammar”; but this action has been 
misleading, because many other points that are not starred are unques- 
tionably not suited for elementary texts. 

These points ought to be cleared up. A volume twice the size of the 
present report might well be put out, with careful explanations and argu- 
ments to show the Committee’s reasons for taking the action that was 
taken. But where would the money come from to meet this expense ? 

My second general observation is in the form of a query. What is 
the most helpful attitude for us to take toward the report? That is 
not easily answered. We members of the Committee might be tempted 
to say: “This report must be accepted as final. There must be no 
deviation from it. It has been accepted by three of the most influential 
educational bodies in the country, and all considerations of expediency 
and justice demand that no changes be made.”” When we consider 
the fact that several texts have appeared in which our nomenclature is 
used, the money of book companies and the reputation of authors being 
invested in such texts, we see that, aside from any personal considerations 
on the part of Committee members, there might possibly be some 
justification for such an attitude on our part. 
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But I think no member of the Committee takes that attitude. Iam 
sure it is taken by no one of us with whom I have talked. We recognize 
that our work, being that of human beings, must very likely have some 
errors. We do, however, wish to urge this thought upon our critics: 
Is anyone in a position to tell at this time just what those errors are? I 
thought that I knew what these errors were, before I began to use the 
report, and before I saw it used in some classes. After seeing it used, 
I am not at all sure that points I took to be errors or weaknesses were 
errors at all. Indeed, I am inclined to think that some of those points 
constitute the very strongest features of the report. In other words, I 
do not believe that any one of us is in a position now to say that this or 
that certain feature of the report is a mistake. Some texts have come 
out embodying our nomenclature. They are in use in our schools. In 
some other schools our report is being used as a text. In still others 
old texts have been made over to conform with our report. Before 
concluding, therefore, that any particular features of our report are 
weak, let us wait and see how it works out in actual practice. 

This is a great movement. These questions are not of the type that 
can be settled offhand in a week or a year. We shall have to make up 
our minds to exercise patience, to withhold our judgments, and to keep 
our minds absolutely free and open to conviction. We must not com- 
mit ourselves so heartily to certain beliefs that it will be impossible for 
our minds to receive impressions contrary to those beliefs. 

The third general consideration I have voiced on many occasions; 
but it must not be forgotten, and I shall repeat it. It has been suggested 
that there should be more discussion of this report with a view to amend- 
ing it; that it should be brought up in some meeting of the National 
Council and there discussed. Let me say that one trial of that plan 
would very quickly convince anybody that it is impracticable. I have 
seen the simplest matters of grammatical terminology put up for dis- 
cussion in even small gatherings, and the discussion proved to be 
interminable and utterly fruitless. These questions of nomenclature 
have such intricate and infinite ramifications, in the form of differences 
of definition and varying conceptions, that open discussion of them in a 
large meeting would merely result in a loss of a few tempers and gain 
in nothing. There can’t be any question about that. Besides, the 
report could not be brought up before the Council alone. It would also 
have to be brought up before the National Education Association, the 
Modern Language Association and the American Philological Associa- 
tion. And even in the impossible case of a proper amount of time 
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being procurable (the Committees’ actual discussions covered 186 
hours), does anyone believe that the four associations would everywhere 
reach the same results, or even that they would all bring up the same 
points? There would never be an end of the matter; that is, a working 
scheme. No, this matter of nomenclature is inevitably a committee 
matter; it must be settled in committee. The report of any com- 
mittee on this subject must be either accepted or rejected. 

Further, no report will ever be presented that will please every- 
body or that will wholly please anybody. Had our Committee not 
made the three changes that it did make, it would have received just 
as severe criticism from just as many people as now criticize it for mak- 
ing those changes or for taking other steps. It would have been said by 
many, and said with much justice, that we had been afraid to break 
away from poor conceptions; that we had been timid about taking any 
step in advance. If we wait, before accepting the report and using it 
and giving it a fair trial, until we get one that does not arouse criticism 
and that pleases everybody, we shall stay right in the chaotic condition 
that existed before this Committee was appointed. Let us remember 
that. 

Therefore let us be very slow about concluding that one or two or 
three features of the report are weak or wrong. Let us be willing to 
wait until we have competent and pertinent testimony on the part of 
those who are actually using the terminology of our report in their 
classrooms. And let us not be satisfied with one or two such reports 
that happen to coincide with our preconceived notions. Let us wait 
until complete returns are in before making up our minds. 

Two companies were early in the field with textbooks that came 
out honestly and fairly with a terminology that coincided with that of 
the report. One textbook used very much of its old terminology, but 
inserted in footnotes the terms used by the Committee where there is a 
difference. I understand now that three of the large and influential 
book companies are publishing texts that will coincide in their termin- 
ology with the report. Let us see that these books have a fair chance. 
Let us see that teachers are encouraged to use them. When enough 
time has elapsed so that we can get a fair and unbiased view as to the 
effectiveness and usefulness of our report, then perhaps it may be well 
to call the Committee together and listen to the opinions and judgments 
of those who know how it has worked in actual practice. Until we have 
such a body of data, will it not be best to withhold judgment ? 


C. R. Rounps 
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SUMMER WORK IN VOICE TRAINING FOR TEACHERS 
OF ENGLISH 


It is a sign of real progress that so many teachers of English through- 
out the country are beginning to think of improving their own speech— 
pronunciation, enunciation, and tone. They are looking for instruction 
in the use of the voice, this summer, either alone or in connection with 
other work in English. The impulse has grown doubtless out of the 
rapidly developing interest in oral composition, which has shown English 
teachers their own deficiencies in tone and utterance, their need of study 
in order to be helpful to their classes. The beneficial results, however, 
if their study is wise, will be felt in literature classes as well as in the 
composition. 

These English teachers do not know where to go for their voice study, | 
or what to do first. Many of them, in various sections, have written to 
the Committee on American Speech of the National Council of Teachers 
of English for information. The regular summer schools of the univer- 
sities do not usually feature the sort of work which is desirable, even 
when, in their expression departments, or in their music courses, such 
work is to be found. The schools of expression and schools of music of 
this broad land are so many and various that selection is difficult. While 
the committee is not yet prepared to publish a list of schools or teachers, 
a few general suggestions may be helpful. 

1. What most teachers of English need is instruction in fundamentals 
in the production of tone, placing the voice, that is, for right use in con- 
versation. With poor tone, work upon pronunciation, articulation, 
phrasing, interpretation, etc., is relatively unprofitable; it lacks founda- 
tion and will not be assimilated. On the other hand, once make your 
tone right, in your conversational voice, and you will have much less 
difficulty in improving both enunciation and pronunciation. Now 
teachers of English who wish to improve their tone will get little benefit 
from courses in public speaking, debating, interpretative reading, etc. 
Such courses may be interesting, and beneficial in other ways, if there 
is time to carry them in addition to the voice work. But they do very 
little for the voice, by themselves. 

2. What these English teachers need is very nearly the same work as 
a good teacher of singing gives his pupils, exact and patient individual 
attention from a wise observer with a delicate ear, and gentle exercises, 
scarcely more than humming, which will develop in the student after a 
time the sensation of a rightly placed tone, no matter how soft. Once 
you realize that sensation it is possible—if you cannot get further instruc- 
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tion—to work on by yourself. It is difficult to develop this sensation 
in the student satisfactorily in the few weeks of summer study, yet much 
can be done if the student is intelligent and eager, and the instructor 
really competent. Teachers of English are apt to have rather good ears. 

3. Where such instruction can best be obtained is difficult to say. 
Perhaps in the public speaking departments of certain of the universities: 
Harvard, Cornell, Michigan, Wisconsin, for instance. Perhaps in a 
really good school of expression, such as the Curry schools of Boston and 
elsewhere, or one of the smaller, more intimate summer schools of oral 
English which are starting in various sections—such as that of Miss 
Katherine Jewell Everts in Pomfret, Connecticut, or that at Hamilton 
College, Clinton, New York, under the direction of Professor Calvin L. 
Lewis. Or perhaps it may be obtained from a teacher of singing who is 
interested in the problems of the speaking voice. Singing teachers of 
such wider outlook may be found in the music departments of some 
universities, and in some of the private music schools in the larger cities. 
Not all teachers of singing are competent to deal with the speaking voice, 
or, rather, comparatively few have done much work of this kind or care 
to try it. But you are likely to get better work in tone from fairly good 
teachers of singing, when they try this work at all, than from all but the 
very best teachers of expression or public speaking. One reason perhaps 
is that teachers of expression are usually concerned with the speaking 
voice as used in public, for platform work. They are tempted inevitably 
to forget the limitations and requirements of conversation, and to encour- 
age in their pupils, no doubt unconsciously, a loud and somewhat 
unnatural tone. Now this first study should be spent on the voice as 
used in ordinary conversation, very simply and softly. The principles 
of tone-placing are the same for both singing and talking; the teacher of 
singing is accustomed to patient individual detail work with his pupils, 
and at least in work of this sort he is less likely than the teacher of 
expression to permit harsh or throaty tones. It should be stated, how- 
ever, that the expense of work with a teacher of singing is likely to be 
greater than in expression classes, because the student gets more of the 
instructor’s time. 

4. Whoever the instructor, however, teachers of English in their 
vocal study should remember always that their object is the improvement 
of the voice for everyday use in ordinary conversation. Achieve this, 
and other desirable features, increase of power, clear articulation, correct 
pronunciation, graceful and varied modulation, may later be added, 
either by study, with teachers of expression or, if this cannot be had, by 
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one’s own patient effort. If English teachers bear this fact diligently 
in mind and use their common-sense, they may study voice-placing with 
almost any reputable teacher either of singing or of expression, avoid any 
personal extravagances of their instructor’s, and profit by the really 
helpful parts of his instruction. 

The Committee on American Speech will be glad to advise, so far as 
it is able, any teacher of English who is contemplating summer voice 
work. Inquiries should be addressed to the vice-chairman of the com- 
mittee, Professor John M. Clapp, Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, 
Illinois. J. M. C. 


A SHORT LIST OF PLAYS FOR SCHOOLS 


There have been many inquiries as to the date of publication of the 
drama pamphlet to be issued by the Drama Committee of the National 
Council and the Educational Committee of the Drama League. Several 
unavoidable delays have postponed the publication, but the committees 
expect to offer it in the near future. It was thought best to take plenty 
of time and make the list as complete and as satisfactory as possible. 
Meanwhile we offer a short list of plays which have proved themselves 
serviceable and commend them to teachers looking for material for 
ordinary high-school purposes. 

*The Amazons. By A. W. Pinero. $0.50. 7 men, 5 women. A farce, all 
parts of equal importance. 

tAn American Citizen. By Madeleine Ryley. $0.50. 9g men, 5 women. A 
modern comedy, parts well balanced. 

tCaptain Jinks. By Clyde Fitch. $0.50. 14 men, 13 women. A lively 
comedy, difficult in some respects. 

tFanny and the Servant Problem. By Jerome K. Jerome. $0.50. 5 men, 
17women. A good farce on a high plane, and easy of production. 

tThe Manoeuvres of Jane. By H. A. Jones. $0.50. g men, 11 women. A 
splendid comedy, parts well balanced and well worth the effort. 

*Nathan Hale. By Clyde Fitch. $0.50. g men, 4 women. A Colonial 
military play of vital interest. 

*The Tyranny of Tears. By C. Haddon Chambers. $0.50. 4 men, 3 women. 

A modern comedy with domestic atmosphere. 
tThe Burglar. By Margaret Cameron. $0.25. 5 women. A good farce in 

one act for girls for any occasion. 

The Falcon. By Tennyson. 2 men, 2 women. A very fine one-act play in 
blank verse of decided dramatic value. See his works. 

*The Land of Heart’s Desire. By W.B. Yeats. $0.15. 3men,3 women. A 

delicate poetic play in one act depicting Irish life and legend. 
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{David Garrick. By F. W. Robertson. $0.15. 8 men, 3 women. A cos- 
tume play of the eighteenth century—an old standby. 

Sherwood. By Alfred Noyes. $1.75. Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York. 
15 men, 7 women. An elaborate and poetic drama based on the story of 
Robin Hood and quite worth the work it entails. 

In the Vanguard. By Katrina Trask. $1.00. Macmillan, New York. 6 
men, 4 women. A stirring peace play depicting the evils of war. 

Her Husband’s Wife. By A. E. Thomas. $1.00. Doubleday, Page & Co., 
New York. 3 men, 3 women. An interesting comedy of domestic life, 
quite possible in secondary schools. 

The foregoing plays can be thoroughly recommended. There are 
none in the list as heavy as those of Ibsen or Shaw, none of professional 
difficulty, nor any as cheap in character as The Private Secretary. If 
schools prefer cheap plays they can be had; if they desire to try pro- 
fessional plays we should advise their sending for the catalogue of Sanger 
& Jordan, 1428 Broadway, New York. It is assumed that every school 
has given some of the plays of Shakespeare, The Rivals, She Stoops to 
Conquer, and probably Antigone. There have been some excellent 
dramatizations made, such as Tennyson’s The Princess, Eliot’s Silas 
Marner, Scott’s The Lady of the Lake, but full details of these plays 
will appear in the pamphlet. 

Plays in the list marked * are published by George H. Baker, Boston, 
Mass.; plays marked f are published by Samuel French, New York; 
plays marked { are published by the Dramatic Publishing Co., Chicago, 


Illinois. 
J. M. Dorey 





SPRING! 


Spring is coming, Spring is nigh! 

Soft perfumed breezes blowing, 
Telling all things low and high, 

Everywhere the buds are growing, 
In the forest, in the dale, 

In the birds and bees a-humming, 
In the sky that is so pale, 

Spring is coming. 
ALBRECHT REU 


t The writer is a Senior in the high school at Dubuque, Iowa. 











EDITORIAL 





No one who heard Miss Hall’s enthusiastic and suggestive 
address on school libraries at the last meeting of the National 
Council could escape the conviction that this is an 
important adjunct of the work for which the Council 
stands. It must have come home to many of us, also, 
that as public servants the librarians are often more awake to 
their opportunities and duties than teachers are. From their order- 
liness, their ready control of their resources, and their spirit of 
service, we teachers have much to learn. Miss Halli’s forthcoming 
report on the subject will have many valuable and detailed sug- 
gestions for us all. 

Two types of library service and library facility are now in 
existence for the special use of the schools. There is, first, the 
children’s reading-room in the general library; and, secondly, the 
separate library—either a loan from the general library of the town, 
or the property of the school—housed in the school building. In 
favor of the former plan are economy of books and space, and the 
greater probability that the room will be comfortable and beautiful. 
In favor of the second plan is the greater accessibility, the prox- 
imity, of the books. Immediacy of contact with the books we 
have resolved to look into is an important factor in our intellectual 
life. We all know how soon an impulse to look up a bit of infor- 
mation, to read a story or an essay, grows cold, if there intervenes 
some delay. It is this common weakness that is met by having 
the library in the school building. 

We shall not all learn to “live with” books, any more than we 
shall all live by them. But that this sense of the usability of books, 
of friendly intercourse with them, of their frequent availability 
as interesting companions should be fostered in school, no one will 
doubt. How shall we cultivate this feeling? Books a mile away, 
guarded by precise officials, and to be had only upon the perform- 
ance of certain formal ceremonies of recording, may not seem too 
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remote to an eager reader. But the boy or girl who is not “book- 
ish”? may well find other calls upon his leisure easier and more 
attractive. 

The ideal school library is near at hand. It is a light and sunny 
room, free from glare. It is comfortable, with easy divans and 
chairs built in conformity to the lines of the human figure. It is 
above all things, quiet; and, if possible, large enough to contain 
remote and inviting corners. Its walls and all its decorative scheme 
are in harmony with its purpose, subdued yet cheerful in tone. Its 
pictures are interesting and pleasing—good art, but not too classical 
for its visitors. It contains books on a wide range of subjects: 
science, history, literature, and those studies of our social life, 
economic and political, in which we expect thoughtful young people 
to take an interest. It contains many editions of books selected 
for their beauty, in binding, printing, and illustration. Such 
treasures as Maxfield Parrish’s illustrated edition of the Arabian 
Nights and Jessie Wilcox Smith’s A Child’s Garden of Verse should 
be there, not locked in glass cases, but lying temptingly on the 
tables. Indeed, the library should be, before all else, a room filled 
with temptations. It should be so full of seductions that a boy 
sent to it for a piece of information would be likely to waste time 
there—even, perhaps, to forget what he was sent there for. It 
should be a land of still waters and green pastures, with a soft- 
voiced, intelligent, and tactful librarian as its good shepherd. 


Casting a critical eye over the report of the Committee on the 
Preparation of High-School Teachers of English in the May number 
Statistics of the English Journal, the editor is compelled to say 
and in all frankness that it is more interesting for what it 
enone suggests than for what it reveals. The truth is that 
statistics of educational matters, no matter how intelligently com- 
piled, give but a dusty answer to one who is hot for certainties in 
this our teaching life. How shall a young man or woman make 
preparation for a teacher’s career? By taking courses in ethnology 
and Etruscan, say the statistics; but who knows whether courses 
in astrophysics and agronomy (one of the questioned actually pro- 
poses poultry husbandry) would not have been still better? And 
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was it ethnology and Etruscan, after all, that did the business ? 
Most teachers have difficulty in answering such a question as this 
point-blank. Even the present writer, endowed though he be by 
virtue of his editorial office with all human wisdom, finds it hard to 
say. His own small successes seem to him to have been in part 
imitations of his favorite teachers, in part the result of reflection 
upon his own difficulties in the schools, in part the instinctive appli- 
cation of plain common-sense. ‘Courses’ played a minor rdéle. 
Indeed, generally speaking, they were negligible except where they 
brought him into contact with stimulating minds in the classroom 
or the library. 

It is in the comments that one finds the interesting and signifi- 
cant features of the report, and one wishes that there were more of 
them. True, they contradict one another furiously, but that does 
not greatly matter. They are a challenge and a stimulus. They 
compel every teacher who reads them to ask himself seriously what 
he really thinks about these matters. 

Let us have more statistics, by all means. They are indispen- 
sable to the rational study of every educational problem. But let 
us also have more comments, and it will do no harm if they now and 
then take the useful form of articles for the English Journal. 

































NEWS AND NOTES 


THE CONFERENCE AT OAKLAND 


According to custom, a special meeting of the National Council of 
Teachers of English will be held at Oakland, California, in connection 
with the annual convention and international congress of the National 
Education Association. The California State Association of English 
Teachers will participate as a body. 

The dates chosen are August 18 and 20. This is during the first 
week of the National Education Association convention, or, as it is 
called, International Congress. Headquarters will be maintained in the 
Oakland Hotel from August 16 to 22, and it is hoped that all friends of 
the Council will make use of the facilities provided. The meetings will 
be held in the new Oakland Auditorium. Anyone wishing to arrange 
for hotel accommodations or rooms in a private residence should corre- 
spond with Joseph E. Caine, secretary of the Chamber of Commerce in 
Oakland. 

The program of the conference, though still incomplete, is certain to 
be excellent. The following topics and speakers are definitely arranged 
for: “On American Speech and Speech Training,” Professor Fred N. 
Scott, University of Michigan, Professor Calvin L. Lewis, Hamilton 
College, and Miss Katherine Jewell Everts, Pomfret, Connecticut; 
“Dialect Boundaries in America,’ Professor George Hempl; “The 
Case of John Smith,” Professor Edmund K. Broadus, University of 
Alberta; ‘Dramatic Production in the High School,’ O. B. Sperlin, 
Stadium High School, Tacoma, Washington; ‘The Reorganization of 
High-School English,’”’ William B. Owen, principal of the Chicago Normal 
College, Miss Emma J. Breck, University High School, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, C. C. Certain, Central High School, Birmingham, Alabama, 
James F. Hosic, secretary of the Council, and others; “The English 
Course in the First Six Years of School,” J. W. Searson, Kansas Agri- 
cultural College; ‘‘A New Textbook for Teachers of English,’ William 
R. Davis, Whitman College. Those who attend the meeting will have 
the opportunity of hearing the papers and addresses which are pre- 
sented before the National Education Association. Among these may 
be singled out those relating to the school library. Both the Depart- 
ment of Secondary Education and the Library Department will give 
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marked attention to this topic. Copies of the National Education 
Association program may be obtained of D. W. Springer, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 





THE NATIONAL SPEECH ARTS ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


The twenty-fourth annual convention of the National Speech Arts 
Association will be held in San Francisco during the week beginning 
June 28. On Monday evening, the Board of Directors will meet at 
headquarters, the Ramona Hotel. All the meetings for the presentation 
of papers and discussions will be held in the Civic Auditorium. The 
tentative program follows: 


Opening Prayer, Ricut Rev. Bishop MANNA. 
Addresses of Welcome, Mayor JAMES Ropu, of San Francisco, and JoHN 
D. Barry, editorial writer on the San Francisco Bulletin. 
Papers: 
1. “Expression as an Instinct,” JoseEpH GAYLORD, of Winona, Minnesota. 
2. “Voice as an Expressive Agent,’’ Grace C. MAKEPEACE, of Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
3. “The Transition from Instinctive to Artistic Expression,’’ CHARLES M. 
Ho tt, of Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
4. “The Relation of a Speaker to His Audience,’”’ THomas C. TRUEBLOOD, 
of the University of Michigan. 
5. “Public Speaking and Debate,’’ H. C. Gistason, of the University of 
Minnesota. 
6. “Bodily Expression,”” FREDERICK ABBott, of San Antonio, Texas. 
7. “Dramatic Reading of Plays,” C. Epmunp NEIL, of the University of 
West Virginia. 
8. “Dramatics for Children,” Mrs. Lucite R. Smitu, of the Sam Francisco 
Normal School. 
Readings: 
1. “Oscar Wilde’s An Ideal Husband,” C. EpmunD NEIL. 
2. “Bernard Shaw’s Pygmalion,” LILLIAN QUINN STARK, of San Francisco. 
3. “Gerhardt Hauptman’s Elga,”’ Mrr1AM NELKE, of San Francisco. 





THE ASSOCIATIONS 
CALIFORNIA 


The California Association of Teachers of English has just completed 
its first year and has more than fulfilled the expectations of its organiza- 
tion committee. Although the association has been in existence so short 
a time, it has a paid membership of almost two hundred from all parts 
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of California. Last summer, at a meeting of the California High School 
Teachers’ Association, held at the University of California, the English 
section decided to be absorbed by the new English association. Also, 
at the joint meeting of the English association with the English section 
of the California Teachers’ Association, held April 9, the latter organiza- 
tion voted to merge itself with the English association. These two 
steps were taken because the English teachers of California felt that 
more effective work could be done by one powerful organization in the 
state than by several small sections of teachers. These facts alone 
show that the English association has already become a recognized force 
in English teaching in California. 

The work of the past year has consisted, for the most part, of reports 
of committees appointed to investigate important phases of English 
work, such as high-school courses in literature, co-operation of all depart- 
ments of a school with the English department, and composition work. 
At the request of Mr. Will C. Wood, commissioner of secondary educa- 
tion in California, a committee on oral English in high schools has sub- 
mitted a report, which will be published and distributed by the state. 
All other reports are published in the association leaflets, issued from 
time to time. In addition to Mr. Wood’s request, other requests for the 
investigation and discussion of certain problems in English work have 
been received by the association. Committees have been appointed for 
this work. There is every evidence that the second year of the associa- 
tion will be one of interest and benefit to its members. 

The association is anticipating an interesting meeting with the 
National Council, in Oakland, California, when the National Education 
Association convenes in that city. Plans for the entertainment of the 
visiting English teachers are now under way. 

At the last regular meeting of the association, held April ro, in San 
Francisco, the following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Miss Emma J. Breck, Oakland; Vice-President, Mrs. F. Y. 
Humphries, Palo Alto; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Emma V. Schneider, 
Oakland; Editor, Mr. Clarence N. Smith, Alameda; Fifth Director, 
Miss Elizabeth Graham, San Francisco. 


INLAND EMPIRE 


A branch of the National Council was organized in connection with 
the Inland Empire Educational Association at Spokane, Washington, 
April 16. The officers are: President, William R. Davis, Whitman 
College; Vice-President, George F. Reynolds, State University of 
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Montana; Secretary-Treasurer, Herbert Fowler, State Normal School, 
Lewiston, Idaho. The new society will be represented at the Oakland 
meeting in August and it plans to co-operate actively with the various 
committees of the national organization. 


THE UPPER OHIO VALLEY 


The spring meeting of the English section of the Association of 
Secondary Schools in the Upper Ohio Valley, held on Saturday, May 8, 
at the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, though rather slimly attended, was 
unusually interesting. The program was as follows: 

“Shakespeare and the Masque. From Recent Studies of Professor C. W. 

Wallace,” Miss Mary SuLtivan, Fifth Avenue High School, Pittsburgh. 
“The Drama and the High School,’ Proressor THomMAs Woop STEVENS, 

Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

“The Separation of English Composition and Literature,’”’ Mr. Ernest C, 

Noyes, Peabody High School, Pittsburgh; Mr. Epwarp Sovuvarn, 

Principal of Highland High School, Pittsburgh. 


Miss Sullivan, the first speaker, has spent a year, besides several 
summers, in working with Professor and Mrs. Wallace in London, and 
was therefore able to give, in spirited detail, an account of some of the 
discoveries that have aroused so much attention among both British and 
American scholars. Shakespeare’s connection with the masques of the 
time of James I was the particular phase of the subject presented, and 
this was done with such a wealth of lively and personal detail as to make 
the royal court almost live again. 

The other two subjects on the program aroused much earnest dis- 
cussion, particularly the second. A luncheon, however, brought to an 


apparently amicable end all difference of opinion. 
C. B. Story, Secretary 


PHILADELPHIA 


At the spring meeting of the English Teachers’ Club of Philadelphia, 
a discussion of ‘‘ What Is English ?”’ was presented in the form of five brief 
papers in answer to the questions: “Grammar and Rhetoric?” ‘Oral 
Expression?” ‘Spelling and Etymology?” “Composition?” “Litera- 
ture?” 

In the first paper Miss Myra Godfrey showed the necessity for the 
development of a grammatical and rhetorical sense in high-school pupils. 

Mr. Frank Melvin discussed the relation of oral expression to the 
English course. He pointed out both the necessity and the difficulty 
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of developing adequate speech power with a crowded course and with 
pupils of varying linguistic attainments. 

Miss Helen Lynch under the question “Spelling and Etymology ?”’ 
classified according to the possibilities which their home environment 
offered for vocabulary equipment. In view of the fact that most pupils 
come from poor homes; from homes where cheap magazines and cheap 
talk prevail; or from homes where English is a foreign tongue, Miss 
Lynch made a strong plea for vocabulary-building in school through the 
development of a sense of the relationship of words. 

Mr. Irvin Anthony discussed composition work in its relationship 
to the English course. Miss Margaret Dungan analyzed, keenly and 
sympathetically, the value of the work in literature. 

As a whole the five brief talks offered an illuminating view of the 
demands and possibilities of the English course in the secondary schools. 


O.iveE E. Hart, Secretary 


NEW YORK CITY 


The New York City Association of Teachers of English has just 
issued an elaborate bulletin setting forth the work of its committees 
for the past year. This valuable document may be had by sending 
16 cents in stamps to Mr. Charles C. Hartwell, 234 Willoughby Avenue, 
Brooklyn, New York. 





The Drama League of America, under the leadership of its new 
president, Mr. Percival Chubb, is undertaking to promote celebrations 
of the Shakespeare tercentenary in 1916. The Bureau of Education at 
Washington is assisting in the movement and will soon publish a bulletin 
on the subject prepared in the Library of Congress. Mr. Chubb will 
gladly supply information on request. He may be addressed at 4533 
Westminster Place, St. Louis, Missouri. 





An interesting experiment is in progress in one of the high schools in 
New England, for the furtherance of oral training in connection with the 
study of English. In the city of Manchester, New Hampshire, all the 
public-school teachers, about two hundred and twenty, under the direc- 
tion of Superintendent C. W. Bickford, attend a course of lectures given 
by Professor I. L. Winter, of Harvard University. Assisting instructors 
meet these teachers at other times, in small groups, for personal training 
in speaking and reading. This work is to be carried on for two or three 
years, and it is expected that all teachers will do something, by example 
and by precept, for better English and better speech. 
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A conference of teachers of history, similar to the conference of 
English teachers held last year, is being arranged in connection with the 
Summer Shakespeare Festival at Stratford-upon-Avon. The dates 
are August 2-14. It is expected that another English conference will 
take place next year. 





A further list of members of the National Council who will give 
courses in the teaching of English during the summer are: Allan Abbott 
at Columbia University; Walter Barnes and Miss Mary B. Fontane at 
the University of West Virginia; B. A. Heydrick at Hamilton College; 
R. L. Lyman, J. F. Hosic, and Miss Eleanor Lally at the University of 
Chicago; Edwin M. Hopkins at the University of Kansas; Miss Emma 
J. Breck at the University of California; and Miss Lula O. Andrews at 
Peabody College for Teachers. 





On March 26 the members of the Zelosophic Literary Society of the 
University of Pennsylvania presented The Prince of Parthia, the earliest 
American play. It was originally produced by the American Company 
under the direction of David Douglass, on April 24, 1767, at the old 
Southwork Theatre in Philadelphia. For the recent revival special 
oriental costumes were designed by Mr. Guernsey Moore, and the stage 
was set simply with a black curtain, against which the brilliant costumes 
stood out in striking contrast. 





“The English Journal (Chicago) is as interesting and valuable as 
usual. Its March number has an excellent article on The Laboratory 
Equipment of the Teacher of English. We are familiar with most of 
the material suggested, but there is a touch of freshness in what is said 
of the stereograph and the phonograph. British teachers of English will 
do well to keep an eye on the organ of their American colleagues.’’—The 
Educational Times (London). 





Beginning in 1916, answer papers in the New York state high-school 
examinations may receive an additional five points of credit, providing 
they are otherwise above the passing mark, for notably good English. 
The English inspectors believe that within two or three years it will be 
possible to secure a regulation that will enable examiners to reject 
papers in any subject which are written in notably poor English. There 
would seem to be no better method possible for raising the general 
standard of English composition in the schools of a state than to require 
good English in all studies. 
































DIGEST OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


Conducted by Etvrra D. CABELL, Chicago Normal College 


THE PROBLEM OF ECONOMY IN ENGLISH 


To School and Society (April 24) James Fleming Hosic contributes a 
paper read in February before the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association on ‘The Essentials of Composition 
and Grammar.” In this article the writer offers both a résumé of the 
principal movements initiated during the last decade in the study of 
English teaching and an interpretation of their significance. It is 
unlikely, he remarks, that the time devoted to language in the elementary 
school can safely be cut down. In any event, it is imperative to overhaul 
and clarify our theory of teaching: ‘‘(1) to discover standards which will 
enable us to decide what to include and what to omit from the language 
course; (2) to organize and present the chosen material so as to give it 
continuity, proportion, and a sense of realness; (3) to set up definite 
goals of achievement, which will stimulate to endeavor but not unduly 
narrow the path; and (4) to invent measurements which will enable both 
teacher and principal to know the true state of pupils’ minds.” And 
“when we learn how to teach composition, we shall find ourselves able 
to teach children how to study,” for “composition is a method of study, 
a method of reorganization and interpretation of experience . . . . to 
be learned, if it is learned at all, through purposeful handling of real 
intellectual problems and interests and not through examination of a 
corpus of facts selected from the accumulated store of formulations of 
experience with the phenomena of language.” 

A rapid description and evaluation of attempts at measuring com- 
position includes (1) the ‘‘Tatters” report made in 1905 in Chicago by a 
committee of which the writer was chairman, (2) the Hillegas-Thorndike 
scale, (3) the Harvard-Newton scale. The value to teachers of making 
such an investigation as the last, even if the accuracy achieved by it were 
not attained, is urged. The “most pressing problem in the upper grades” 
is declared to be the question of the amount and kind of grammar which 
the course of study may profitably include. The salient positions of 
both radical and conservative opinion on this vexed subject are given, and 
the reports of Franklin S. Hoyt, T. H. Briggs, W. W. Charters, with the 
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investigation at present progressing under the direction of the depart- 
ment of education of Harvard, are briefly summarized. In regard to 
standards of attainment in English, the desirability is urged of “fairly 
definite prescription as to ends”’ with “reasonable latitude as to means.” 
The textbook is “the real gauge” and should be made to conform to the 
course of study, instead of the reverse, as is usual at present. A “‘tech- 
nique of criticism for textbooks’”’ must be developed. 

The following outline of attainment at the end of the sixth year is 
suggested: 

1. To express clearly and consecutively, either in speech or in writing, 
ideas which are entirely familiar. 

2. To avoid, both in speech and in writing, gross incorrectness of grammar. 

3. To compose and mail a letter, using a form acceptable for general pur- 
poses. 

4. To spell the vocabulary which is commonly written and to make sure 
of new or doubtful words. 

5. To read silently and after one reading to reproduce the substance of a 
simple story, news item, or lesson. 

6. To read aloud readily and intelligibly news items from the school paper, 
lessons from the textbooks being used, or literature of such difficulty as ‘‘The 
Ride of Paul Revere”’ or Dickens’ Christmas Carol. 

7. To quote accurately and understandingly several short poems, such as 
Bennet’s “‘The Flag Goes By” and Emerson’s “The Mountain and the 
Squirrel.” 





THE BLACKBOARD FOR BACKWARD PUPILS IN COMPOSITION 


A continuation of the article begun in February, “The Pupil Who 
Fails in Secondary Education: How to Teach Him,” appears in the May 
number of Education. Mr. Gammans’ success in bringing up to stand- 
ard in three weeks a class of backward pupils in composition secured for 
him the privilege of teaching a second group in like situation. Also, 
his interest in his former class, composed of pupils of the first and 
second years of the high school, had led him to volunteer a week’s assist- 
ance to them in “making up” the reading of their advance classes, lost 
through the three weeks’ compulsory attendance in the review compo- 
sition class. Since one period only was at his disposal, these three 
groups—two in literature, one in composition—met him at that period. 
When at the expiration of the week the two groups in literature went back 
into their respective classes, the principal of the school put into the 
instructor’s charge certain fourth-year pupils who needed special training 
in two subjects—poetry and prose reading. Consequently, this second 
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experiment with backward pupils, the subject of the present paper, was 
wrought out, from beginning to end, under stress of caring simultane- 
ously, or within one school period, for three groups of pupils. 

Under these circumstances the method found most efficacious with 
the previous class—oral reading and oral correction of written work— 
was inapplicable, and the instructor brought the blackboard into play. 
The whole class went to the board with the direction to write a paragraph 
on an assigned subject. The first day all were through or “satisfied to 
be through” in ten or fifteen minutes—with practically nothing done. 
In twenty minutes more, instructions to consider and improve what had 
been written produced a few negligible corrections. The teacher, having 
disposed of the two other classes, then went to the board, commended 
any thought he could find in the work of the few who had really made an 
effort, tried to show the others why what they had done was not worth 
while, suggested the most important use of the period and the comma, 
told them how to correct mistakes in spelling by the visual method (see 
Education for February), and assigned a subject for a short composition to 
be written at home. The next day some improvement was observed in 
effort and in power. For these daily board exercises general subjects 
were given, such as “ Trees,” “Grass,” “Cities.”” The emphasis was put 
on quality, not quantity. “Dribble’’ was sternly discouraged. The 
main direction was, “Think thirty minutes and write ten.” <A few 
primary suggestions were given for improving and correcting form. In 
three weeks the success was on the whole as good as in the previous case. 
The writer commends the plan as applicable, within a regularly consti- 
tuted class, to pupils below standard. 

A feature of the experiment especially emphasized by the writer was 
his own testing, by the principal, before and during his assignment to 
this work, as to his ability to write thought-paragraphs. The principal 
also visited the class frequently “to see what I called real thoughts” in 
the composition. 

Two specimens are given of home work produced by the pupil judged 
by the writer the poorest in the class. The first was written near the 
beginning, the second near the end, of the course. The first followed a 
a short talk by the instructor on the subject, the second was assigned 
without comment. 

THEME I. SCULPTURE 


Sculpture is one of most difficult arts to master. You must have patience 
in doing this work. You must also be skilful in other line of work. A sculp- 
ture most told how to handle different tools correctly. 
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THEME 2. PATRIOTISM 


If one wants to be a patriot, he must first love his country and do all in 
his power to help his country. When war is on he must answer to the call of 
soldiers. Today people have left this country to help their country in the war 
which is going on in the foreign lands. This shows a great deal of patriotism 
and they are always rewarded for their good work. 





EDITING TO KILL 


Under this suggestive title an article by John B. Opdycke in the 
April number of the School Review argues that classics for high-school use 
need to be rescued from pedantry. Either the proportion now common 
between text and editorial matter is wrong—according to the table given 
it ranges from about half and half to two-thirds editorial matter, one- 
third text—or the text needing so much elucidation is too difficult for 
high-school pupils. A large number of “specimens’”’ of textual comment 
are given, classified variously as superfluous, above the heads of high- 
school pupils, obscure, inane. The tendency of editors to furnish long 
lists of “topics” for composition is stingingly adverted to. The only 
consolation for all this, according to the writer, is that ““most teachers and 
pupils ignore the editorial matter entirely. ... . Teachers are coming 
to understand that a classic cannot be taught; that it must be touched 
lightly, and that inspiration is quite as necessary for literary appreciation 
as for literary composition.” 





FORCIBLE FEEDING OF HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS 


In an article in the May issue of the Pennsylvania Journal on “Out- 
side Reading of High-School Pupils,” Sylvia Hall gives some amusing 
and illuminating notes upon the outcome of her desperate determination, 
taken after various tragic experiences, “not to beg or cajole but to 
demand of English classes the reading of a specified number of books out- 
side of school and the reporting upon them within definite intervals of 
time.’’ Of pupils who have formed the habit of reading all that comes 
within their reach, good or bad, of pupils whose reading has been wisely 
directed from childhood, she has nothing to say. The article concerns 
itself with the remaining two classes—pupils who read voluntarily only 
mawkish or noxious stuff and those who read nothing at all. These felt 
the vigor of her onslaught and were gradually subdued to the useful and 
the good—to “The Courtship of Miles Standish,” Scott’s Rob Roy, and 
Emerson’s Self-Reliance. 
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DIFFICULTIES OF THE TEACHER OF ENGLISH 


A report of a special committee of teachers to the English section of 
the Colorado Teachers’ Association, published in the April number of 
the Colorado School Journal, presents the results of a year’s investiga- 
tion among teachers of English of (1) special difficulties encountered, 
(2) devices and methods found helpful. The results are almost wholly 
along the first of these lines of inquiry; for, as the report somewhat rue- 
fully admits, “most of the teachers have difficulties; few have remedies.” 
A list of seventeen of these “difficulties” is given, closing significantly 
with “the teacher’s own personal dislike for the teaching of English.’ 
The committee finds that the work in English is more carelessly done 
than that in any other subject, a fact attributed by it to a persistent 
idea (in Colorado) that anyone can teach English. Along with this 
weakness appears, naturally enough, another—an almost complete lack 
of co-operation between teachers of English and teachers of other sub- 
jects. This lack, they say, extends even to failure to appreciate the 
possibilities or the meaning of such co-operation. The report furnishes 
impressive evidence of the almost universal overwork of teachers of 
English. No teachers were found having less than four periods a day, 
with supervision or office work filling in the other periods; many had 
six periods daily; some as many as seven periods. One free period 
daily for the correction of themes was a rarity. 





BOOK NOTICES 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


The Salon and English Letters. By CHAUNCEY BREWSTER TINKER. New 

York: Macmillan, 1915. Pp. 290. $2.25. 

Handsomely printed and of absorbing interest. The treatment reveals a wide 
and most intimate acquaintance with both the life and the literature of England and 
the Continent during the eighteenth century. The particular period covered is the age 
of Johnson. 

The English Essay and Essayists. By HuGH WALKER. New York: E. P. 

Dutton & Co., 1915. Pp. 342. $1.50. 

An addition to the admirable “Channels of Literature” series, edited by Oliphant 
Smeaton. Like its predecessors, the present volume is an excellent, perhaps the best, 
treatment of its subject. 

The Oxford Book of American Essays. By BRANDER MATTHEWS. New York: 

Oxford University Press, 1914. Pp. 508. 

Thirty-two authors are represented, ranging from Benjamin Franklin to Samuel 
Crothers and William P. Trent. The choice is on the whole excellent, though some of 
the pieces are not “‘essays”’ in the strict sense of the word. 
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The Making of Character. By JouNMacCunn. New York: Macmillan, 1913. 

Pp. 262. $1.25. 

A new edition of a standard work. Three chapters, “Natural Inequality,” 
“The Economy of Human Powers,” and “‘ Punishment,” have been added and other 
chapters expanded. Needless to say, every teacher should be familiar with the 
principles so well set forth in this book. 


“The Evolution of Maeterlinck’s Dramatic Theory.” By E. C. HI1ts. 
“Lowell’s Conception of Poetry.”” By E. S. Parsons. ‘The Super- 
natural in Hawthorne and Poe.” By B. M. Woopsrince. ‘Much Ado 
about Nothing and The Case is Altered.”” By H. E. Woopspripce. “A 
Note on Henry V.” By B.M.Woopsrmwce. “Pike’s Peak in Song and 
Myth. Some Spanish-American Poets.” By E. C. Hitts. Colorado 
College Publications, Nos. 26, 37, 56, and 66. 


The Growth of English Drama. By ARNOLD WYNNE. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1914. Pp. 281. 
An attempt to present the data which will enable the student to judge the qual- 
ities of the early drama for himself. The survey closes with Marlowe. 


The Growth of English. By Henry Cectt Wytp. New York: E. P. Dutton 

& Co., 1910. Pp. 205. $1.00. 

A new edition of a very sound and practical book intended for training- 
colleges. If every teacher knew as much about the English language as she could 
learn from this book, the children in our schools would get instruction now seldom 
available. 

Vanishing Roads. By RicHARD LEGALLIENNE. New York: Putnam, rors. 

Pp. 377. $1.50. 

A volume of literary essays collected from the author’s contributions to the stand- 
ard magazines. 

Tabular Views of Universal History. Compiled by GEORGE PALMER PUTNAM. 

New York: Putnam, 1890. Pp. 415. $2.50. 

A series of chronological tables presenting the more noteworthy events in the 
history of the world. This is the work originally compiled in 1832 and brought down to 
date. 

Alfred the Great. By BEATRICE ADELAIDE LEES. New York: Putnam, 

1915. Pp. 493. $2.50. Illustrated. 

A serious attempt to embody the results of the latest scholarly investigation. 
America and the New World-State. By NORMAN ANGELL. New York: Put- 

nam, 1915. Pp. 305. $1.25. 

‘4 plea for American leadership in international organization.” 

The Third Great War. By LAuRtIE Macnus. New York: Putnam, 1915. 

Pp. 194. $1.00. 

A comparison of the present struggle with former campaigns of allies against 
Napoleon, with the hope of guiding opinion concerning the settlement to follow the 
war. 
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Why Europe Is at War. By Freperic R. Coupert, Freperick W. WuIt- 
RIDGE, EDMUND VON Macu, Toyoxkicut IYENAGA, FRANCIS VINTON 
GREENE. New York: Putnam, 1915. Pp.170. $1.00. 

Addresses presented at Buffalo on February 7, 1915, and considering the war from 
the points of view of France, England, Germany, Japan, and the United States. 

The Shoes of Happiness and Other Poems. By EpwIn MARKHAM. Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1913. Pp. 192. $1.50. 

“Mr. Markham’s first book of verse since Lincoln and Other Poems appeared ten 
years ago.” 

Patrie! By VicToRIeEN Sarpou. Translated by Barrett H. CLrark. 
Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1915. Pp. 203. $0.75. 


Volume IX in the convenient series issued under the direction of the Drama 
League. 


The Man Who Rocked the Earth. By ArTHUR TRAIN. Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday, Page & Co., 1915. Pp. 228. $1.25. 

A story vividly suggesting the amazing possibilities of the European war. 

The Rediscovered Country. By STEwarT Epwarp Waite. Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1915. Pp. 358. $2.00. Copiously 
Illustrated. 

The diary of a hunting trip to the big game country of British East Africa. 
Victory. By JosepH ConraAp. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co., 

1915. Pp. 462. $1.35. 

A story whose scene is laid in the South Sea Islands. 

The Man Who Forgot. By James Hay, Jr. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 
Page & Co., 1915. Pp. 311. $1.25. 

A novel presenting a vision of American democracy uniting in the demand for 
nation-wide prohibition. 

The Short Story. By E. A. Cross. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co., 1914. 
Pp. 493. $1.50. 

An analysis for writers from the reader’s point of view. Eighteen stories are 
included. 

How to Produce Children’s Plays. By CONSTANCE D’ARCY MACKAY. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1915. Pp. 151. $1.20. 

Indispensable to all who have to do with child-drama. 

The Dramatic Instinct in Education. By ELNORA WHITMAN CuRTIS. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1914. Pp. 246. 

Sets forth the principles involved in the recent tendency to emphasize acting, 
pageantry, etc. An extensive bibliography is appended. 

Essays and Studies. By Members of the English Association. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1914. Pp. 171. 

This is Vol. V, collected by Oliver Elton. The topics are: “Rhythm in English 
Verse, Prose, and Speech”; ‘The Novels of Mark Rutherford’; “English Place- 
Names and Teutonic Sagas’; “Shelley’s Triumph of Life”; “Emily Bronté”; 
‘Translation from Old into Modern English.” 
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Advertising. By DANtEt StarcH. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1914. 


Pp. 281. 


Valuable for all who teach journalism and commercial work either in school or 
in college. 
When a Man Comes to Himself. By Wooprow WItson. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, r901. Pp. 38. $0.50. 


The author voices in his usual felicitous manner his belief that men should live 
by enthusiasm, not by necessity. This is one of the books every thoughtful person 
will read. 


Making the Most of One’s Mind. By JoHN ApAMsS. New York: George H. 


Doran Co., 1915. Pp. 290. $1.00. 
A highly suggestive manual for the guidance of the adult who wishes to improve 
his habits of study. Valuable both to teachers and to general readers. 


James Russell Lowell as a Critic. By JosEepH J. Retmty. New York: Put- 
nam, 1915. Pp. 228. $1.25. 
The author holds that Lowell was an impressionist, not a critic, and sustains his 
position by numerous quotations. The book is certain to stimulate discussion on the 
difficult subject of what constitutes criticism. 


A Middle English Reader. By OLIVER FARRAR EMERSON. New York: 
Macmillan, 1915. Pp. 478. $2.00. 
A new and revised edition of a standard work. 
A History of English Literature. By WALTER S. HINCHMAN. New York: 
Century Co., 1915. Pp. 455. 
The author has sought to stress facts rather than opinion; “to place the emphasis 
on men, on what they did, and how they came to do it—not on what the world thinks 
of their performance. This is a very good book for high-school pupils. 


Teaching to Read. By NELLIE E. TURNER. New York: American Book Co., 
1915. Pp. 520. 
A series of short excerpts accompanied by detailed directions as to the manner 

in which they should be read aloud. 

Selected Letters. By STELLA STEWART CENTER. New York: Charles E. 
Merrill Co., 1915. Pp. 277. $0.40. Illustrated. 
Provided with notes and bibliography; also with an essay on the “Letter in 

Literature” and with suggestions for ‘Study and Composition.” 

Specimen Letters. By AtBert S. Cook and ALLEN R. BENHAM. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1905. Pp. 156. $0.35. 

The Spy. By JAMES FENIMORE Cooper. Edited by NATHANIEL WARING 
BARNES. New York: American Book Co. Pp. 463. 


Profitable Vocations for Boys. By E. W. WEAVER. New York: A. S. Barnes 


Co., 1915. Pp. 282. $1.00. 
The teacher of English will find in this book much valuable material for the more 


practical aspects of composition. 
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History of Education. By Patrick J. McCormick, with an introduction by 
Epwarp A. Pace. Washington, D.C.: Catholic Education Press, 1915. 
Pp. 401. 
A general introduction to be followed by volumes dealing more exhaustively with 
the different periods. 


Teachers’ Manual of Primary Methods. 2ded. By THomas EpWARD SHIELDS. 
Washington, D. C.: Catholic Education Press, 1912. Pp. 441. 
A detailed guide to the various elementary textbooks in the “ Catholic Education” 
series. Illuminating as to Catholic educational ideals. 


Types of Teaching. By Lima B. Earnart. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1915. Pp. 277. 
An elaboration of the author’s well-known work on teaching children to study, 
with exercises and references for further reading. 


Everyday Pedagogy. By LiituiAn I. Lincoxtn. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1915. 
Pp. 310. 
A clear and simple presentation for the beginner. Intended especially for teachers 
in rural schools. 


Composition and Rhetoric. By JOHN FRANKLIN GENUNG and CHARLES LANE 
Hanson. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1915. Pp. 405. $1.00. 
A manual for the last two years of the high school by two authors of established 
reputation in the field of composition textbooks. 


The Greyfriar Book of English Verse. By Guy KENDALL, with an introduction 


by FRANK FLETCHER. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co., 1915. 


Pp. 171. $0.60. 
“Designed primarily as a repetition book for the lower part of Charterhouse 
School.” 


The Children’s First, Second, and Third Books of Poetry. By Emitre Kip 
BAKER. Chicago: American Book Co., 1915. Pp. 224. 
An excellent collection for elementary schools. Book I is prepared with a sug- 
gestive statement concerning the teaching of poetry prepared by Franklin T. Baker. 


The Adventures of Beowulf. Translated and adapted to the use of schools by 
C. L. THomson. London: Horace Marshall & Son. Pp. 95. Is. 
Illustrated. 

This and the five titles which follow are excellent examples of recent reading- 
books for British schools. 

Stories from the Northern Sagas. By ALBANY F. Major and E. E. SPEIcur. 
With a preface by F. YorK Powett. London: Horace Marshall & Son. 
Pp. 284. 

A Book of Ballads. By C. L. THomson. London: Horace Marshall & Son, 
1904. Pp. 204. 

About two-thirds of the selections are modern ballads. The choice is, on the 
whole, good. 
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